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A MAY DAY HYMN. 
IL 

May comes again, bright, sunny May! 
To light the earth with purer ray, 
To chase the mists that linger still 
Adown the stream, or on the hill. 
The woods with happy voices ring, 
The fragrant breath of bursting spring 
Pours gladness through the morning air, 
And fields are green, and skies are fair. 
Away cold winter, and dark night ! 
The world awakes to life and light. 


Il. 
Dearer to us than sunny skies, 
And waving woods to weary eyes, 
Or song of birds in leafy dell 
To jaded hearts from street and cell ; 
More fragrant than the breath of spring, 
The grace that comes on angel-wing — 
A gleam of Heaven, a glance of love 
God sends us from his world above, 
Down through the parted skies to-day, 
To bless the opening month of May. 


Ill. 


Full well we know thy watchful care 
Is with thy children everywhere, 
By day and night that thou art near, 
Dear Mother! all the circling year. 
Yet nearer now some little space 
We see the glories of thy face, 
And in the sunshine of thy smile 
Forget the cares of earth awhile. 
Oh, when the clouds of passion lour, 
And spirits of the deep have power, 
Thy glance of love, like heaven’s pure ray, 
Shall turn November into May. 
Month. 


MATTHIAS. 
* And the lot fell upon Matthias.” — Acts r. 26. 


CALLED out to fill the traitor’s place, 
To bear the news of saving grace, 
Shed forth upon our fallen race; =~ 


Called forth, the wanderer home to lead, 
Called forth, the flock of Christ to feed, 
To sow on earth the heavenly seed ! 


O blessed lot, and yet below, 
Scarce aught beside his name we know 
On whom God did this grace bestow. 


We know not where for God he fought, 
What wondrous works by him he wrought, 
What nations of Christ’s love he taught. 


Then never deem it cause of shame, 
If none on earth inscribe thy name 
Within the book of worldly fame. 


If of God’s chosen holy saint 
We only see the outlines faint, 
What right have we to make complaint ? 





If he who doth in secret see 
Approve our work, small need have we 
Of earthly fame or eulogy. 


Grant only, Lord, that in thy sight 

We walk as children of the light, 

And ’neath thy banner bravely fight. 
Sunday Magazine. E. D 


A LINNET’S SONG. 


A WIND-BLOWN, sun-kissed, dew-wet flower of 
sound, 
A sweet, imprisoned note from Kentish 
woods ; 
A note that holds the talk of forest buds 
When spring makes all sweet things that be 
abound ; 
A note which listening to just now I found 
Myself in the old paths where twilight 
broods. 
It changed to liberal noon, whose sunlight 
floods 
The aisles of trees, and billows on the ground : 
I seemed again to walk in memory 
With one held dearest for another’s sake— 
That fairest one whom now love may not see, 
For whom the heart of all the world should 
break. 
Ah, trivial singer, that thy jubilee 
Sad memories of love and death should wake ! 
Good Words. PHILIP BoURKE MARSTON. 


MAY MEMORIES. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY, 


SwIFTLY wound the silver river 
Where the grass grew deep, 

Through the mystic shade and silence 
That the woodlands keep ; 

Underneath the chestnuts straying, 
(Trembling fans o’erhead,) 

With the creamy blossoms playing, 
How my bright hours sped! 


As a dream when one awaketh 
Seems to me that day, 

Chestnut blossoms, sliding river, 
Fairyland of May! 

City walls close in behind me, 
Summer joys are o’er ; 

Where the sunshine used to find me 
I shall stray no more. 


Other hands will pull the blossoms, 
Cones of pink and white ; 
Mine are worn with daily labor, 
Tired from morn till night ; 
Still I muse, but not in sadness, 
On those bygone days ; 
Here my autumn hath its gladness 
Worth a thousand Mays! 
Leisure Hour. 
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MR. WALLACE’S “RUSSIA.” 


From The Quarterly Review. 
MR. WALLACE’S “RUSSIA.” * 


Mr. WALLACE’s book deserves a cor- 
dial welcome, as much for the opportune- 
ness of its publication as for its intrinsic 
excellence; and its fitness to the time 
transforms what we might have thought a 
defect into a merit. After living nearly 
six years not merely zz Russia, where 
sojourners of another stamp might spend 
sixty to less purpose, but in the closest 
converse with men of all classes, and with 
the peasantry in particular, he has 
judged well in selecting for his present 
work, from the large mass of materials con- 
cerning the past history and present con- 
dition of the country which have accumu- 
lated in his hands, those merely which 
seemed most likely to interest the general 
public. This first instalment of informa- 
tion and entertainment — for Mr. Wallace 
has the happy art of blending both with- 
out letting either spoil the other — fur- 
nishes ample food for thought and much 
light which is greatly needed at the pres- 
ent crisis; while we wait for the “ special 
investigations regarding the rural com- 
mune, various systems of agriculture, the 
history of the emancipation, the present 
economic condition of the peasantry, the 
financial system, public instruction, re- 
cent intellectual movements, and similar 
topics,” which are reserved for a future 
volume. 

Indeed, the wealth of matter already 
poured out before us in the present work, 
and its admirable opportuneness for the 
enlightenment of that “invincible igno- 
rance ” which seems to be no disqualifica- 
tion for the most confident judgments, forms 
real embarrassment to the reviewer. We 
must, therefore, leave to the reader of Mr. 


* 1. Russia. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A., 
Member of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 
London. 2 vols. 8ve. 

2. Reports on Land Tenure in Russia, by T. 
Michell, H.B.M. Consul at St. Petersburg; in the 
Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives respect- 
ing the Tenure of Land in the several Countries of 
Europe. c.75- Parliamentary Papers, 1869-1870. 

3. Early Russian History. Four Lectures deliv- 
ered at Oxford. By W.R.S. Ralston, M.A., ete., 
etc. London, 1875. 

4. Murray's Handbook for Travellers in Russia, 
Poland, and Finland. Third edition, revised. Lon- 
don, 1875. 
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Wallace’s book the pleasure, unanticipated 
by any samples, of reading the personal 
adventures and experiences of travel and 
life in Russia, which he relates with a 
commendable freedom from the various 
forms of affectation that are the besetting 
sin of the prosy or magniloquent or boast- 
ful or facetious traveller. Nor-assuredly 
can he be charged with that worst form 
of affectation —“ veni, vidi, scripsi” — 
which has made some writers, whom we 
will not name, but whose proceedings we 
have ourselves witnessed in Russia, a 
laughing-stock and a byword. 

The contrast to such book-making vis- 
itors cannot be better marked than by 
Mr. Wallace’s own simple account of how 
he passed his time in Russia : — 


In March 1870 I arrived for the first time in 
St. Petersburg. My intention was to spend 
merely a few months in Russia, but I unex- 
pectedly found so many interesting subjects of 
study that I remained for nearly six years — 
till December 1875. During that period my 
winters were spent for the most part in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Yaroslaff, whilst 
the summer months were generally devoted to 
wandering about the country and collecting 
information from the local authorities, landed 
proprietors, merchants, priests, and peasantry. 
Since my return to England I have kept up a 
constant correspondence with numerous Rus- 
sian friends, so that I have been able to follow 
closely what has taken place in the short inter- 
val, 


It may be worth while to show the value 
of such a residence to such an observer, 
by a comparison with the iast great. work on 
Russia of an importance at all comparable 


to Mr. Wallace’s. The baron August von 
Haxthausen, in his special quest of infor- 
mation for the study of the Slavonic races, 
spent only the months from the spring to 
November of 1843 in a tour from Moscow 
to the Volga, over the steppe to Kertch 
and the Caucasus, thence returning to the 
Crimea and Odessa, and through south- 
ern and Little Russia back to Moscow.* 


* The French edition of Von Haxthausen’s work is 
entitled “‘ Ztudes sur la Situation, etc., etc., de la 
Russie.’ 3 vols. Hanovre, 1847-53. There is a 
translation by Mr. Robert Farie, entitled ‘The Rus- 
sian Empire: its People, Institutions, and Resources.” 
2 vols. London, 1856. The special work of Von Hax- 
thausen on the Caucasus and Transcaucasia has also 
been translated into English. 
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The great value of the work which Von 
Haxthausen produced by adding years of 
study to the observations of little more 
than six months may furnish some meas- 
ure of the superstructure which Mr. Wal- 
lace may be expected to raise on the 
foundations laid in as many years. 

It is no disparagement of Mr. Wallace’s 
merits to add that the observations made 
by one who is a traveller and visitor, even 
for a very considerable time, need criti- 
cism and correction from the kind of 
knowledge acquired by habitual residents. 
His frank statement, just cited, shows 
how “unexpectedly” large and novel he 
found the field of enquiry. The sojourner 
for the sake of study must lay himself 
out to acquire information from various 
sources, among which his discernment 
has to be ever striking a balance ; but the 
foreigner whose occupations have led him 
to make Russia his home acquires his 
knowledge of the country and the people 
almost insensibly from a vast number of 
influences converging to one set of judg- 
ments, which may be often wrong, but are 
at least a natural growth.* Of no coun- 
try is this more true than Russia, where, 
as Von Haxthausen truly says, “ Whoever 
would earnestly study the condition of the 
country, and observe its national life with 
unprejudiced eyes, must first of all forget 
everything he has read in other countries 
upon the subject.” To any one who has 
this kind of acquaintance with Russia 
there is something amusing in the way in 
which Mr. Wallace’s book has been wel- 
comed as a sort of revelation, That 
very much of what he has told us was not 
only known, but had been told before, 
does not in the least detract from the 
service he has done by telling it so well 
again, but proves how much the public 


* In this point of view, as well as from the contrast 
of the epochs of Catherine II. and Alexander IL., it is 
most interesting and instructive to compare Mr. Wal- 
lace’s work with the “‘ View of the Russian Empire,’ 
written at the end of the last century by the Rev. 
* William Tooke, F.R.S., an accomplished scholar, who 
was for eighteen years chaplain of the Russia Com- 
pany at St. Petersburg. Mr. Tooke also wrote a 
** History of Russia from the Foundation of the Mone 
archy by Rurik to the Accession of Catherine the 
Second,” and a “‘ Life of Catherine II.,”? which may 
still be read with advantage, not the less for the grace- 
ful style which was cultivated in that age. 
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ignorance needed that service to be re- 
peated, and in the same proportion claims 
our thanks to him for rendering it at a 
moment so opportune. 

How many are the Englishmen who 
have any other conception of Russia than 
of a region, people, and power, misty in 
proportion to its vastness, ever growing 
by some inscrutable law of strange fate or 
insatiable ambition, whose vague and 
threatening aspect is magnified or dis- 
torted or denied by the prejudices which 
owe their strength to the ignorance which 
calm and laborious enquiry would dissi- 
pate? Amidst an almost absolute igno- 
rance of the real state and feelings of the 
people, how few are the figures of their 
rulers and great men who stand forth with 
any distinctness! The upward limit of our 
general knowledge may be marked at only 
two centuries ago by Voltaire’s flattering 
phrase, “ Peter was born and Russia was 
formed:” and its outline may be traced 
by the able and stern despotism of Cath- 
erine, as insatiable in ambition as in lust; 
the mad tyranny of Paul; the dreamy 
enthusiasm of Alexander I., now succumb- 
ing to the fascination of Napoleon at 
Tilsit, now defying the power which found 
its fatal term at Moscow, now fondly 
seeking a millennium of despotic order in 
the Holy Alliance; the towering form and 
iron will of Nicholas, whom no subject 
ever durst contradict, meeting his Neme- 
sis in the Crimean War; and the far nobler 
spirit of Alexander II., the emancipator 
of the serfs, whose good intentions none 
distrust, whatever foundation they may be 
destined to lay for the future. These con- 
spicuous actors in the stirring scenes of 
the recent history of Russia and Europe 
fill the stage and intercept the view of that 
long vista of eight preceding centuries, in 
which the people and government were 
gradually acquiring the character that has 
been fully formed during the last two hun- 
dred years. The very peculiar historical 
development of Russia is the key to that 
present social and political organization, 
in which she differs so widely from west- 
ern Europe. This truth is fully recog- 
nized by Mr. Wallace, and is illustrated 
by the historical episodes and allusions 
scattered through his volumes. He, in 
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the natural course of a traveller, plunges 
into the country as it is, and traces back 
the state of things which he witnesses to 
their historic source. We, in order fully 
to understand and reap the fruit of his 
observations, enter the field of enquiry by 
a different avenue. To obtain a. clear 
notion of what Russia and the Russians 
really are, we must trace back the stream 
of their national life to its historic source, 
enquiring how they decame what they are ; 
and from the light which the past reflects 
upon the present, we may at least prepare 
our minds to make some forecast of the 
future, by learning how their present ten 
dencies are working, whether towards 
improvement or deterioration. To the 
clearer light gained from this point of view 
is added the interest derived from “Za 
charme des origines.” 

None can undertake to write of Russia 
without being at once struck and almost 
dazzled with the mere material vastness 
of the empire, whose northern shore 
stretches in an unbroken arc over little 
less than half the circle that surrounds the 
pole.* About a century ago this physical 
grandeur formed the boast of the em- 
press Catherine II., in her “Letter of 
Grace” (1785) to the Russian nobility: 
“The Russian empire is distinguished on 
the globe by the extent of its territory, 
which reaches from the eastern borders of 
Kamtchatka to beyond the river Drina, 
which falls into the Baltic at Riga; com- 
prising within its limits a hundred and 
sixty-five degrees of longitude ; extending 
from the mouths of the rivers Volga, 
Kuban, Don, and Dnieper, which fall into 
the Caspian, the Palus Mzotis, and the 
Euxine, as far as the Frozen Ocean, over 
two-and-thirty degrees of latitude.” t The 
surface of European Russia alone is about 
equal to that which Gibbon estimates for 
the whole Roman Empire, namely one 
million, six hundred thousand square 
miles. Taking a comparison more inter- 
esting to us, we find that, with all the ac- 
quisitions made since the time of Cathe- 


* Before the sale of Russian America (Alaska) to 
the United States, the full semicircle of 180° of longi- 
tude was more than completed. 

+t Tooke’s ‘‘ View of the Russian Empire,” vol. i., 
PP» 45 5+ 
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rine, the Russian empire is still second in 
magnitude to the British ; ours being esti- 
mated to cover 8,871,135 square miles of 
the earth’s surface, theirs 8,325,393 square 
miles: but while the “emperor of all the 
Russias” * rules by his autocratic will 
nearly eighty-six millions of subjects, no 
less than about: two hundred and eighty- 
six millions yield allegiance to Queen Vic- 
toria. We need but suggest the fuller* 
comparison in resources and wealth, indus- 
try and civilization. 

Speaking now of European Russia only, 
it is a common misconception that the 
territory of her people has gradually ex- 
tended from a small nucleus by a long 
series of successive acquisitions. At the 
epoch at which the modern history of Rus- 
sia starts, she had lost a large portion of 
what she began from that time to regain; 
a fact which must not be overlooked in 
estimating the impulses that have prompt- 
ed her aggressive tendencies. The growth 
of the Russian monarchy, it is true, may 
be traced from its first small germs (at 
least if we are to trust the native annals) ; 
but the early history of the Russian people 
is mingled inseparably with that of the 
great Slavonic race, which supplanted the 
Scythians, who are made famous by the 
description of Herodotus, in the great re- 
gion of steppes and plains extending 
northward from the Euxine and the Mzo- 
tis (Sea of Azov) between the Don on the 
east and the Pruth and Vistula on the 
west, the European Sarmatia of ancient 
geography.t This name vanishes from 


* This title does not refer to the various divisions 
which make up the empire,—such as Great, Little, 
and New Russia, — Red, White, and Black Russia; 
but it was assumed by the Muscovite tsars to signify 
the union of all the former principalities into a mon- 
archy under one ruler. In the title of Catherine II. 
she is described as ‘‘ Empress and Autocratrix of all 
the Russias — of Moscow, Kief, Vladimir, Novgorod ;”” 
and then follow the other royal titles —‘‘ Tsaritza of 
Kazan,” etc. The Russias are the regions and states 
occupied by Russians from the earliest known history. 

¢ The arguments of ethnologists for the Slavonian 
character of the Sarmatians are confirmed by the evi- 
dent probability that the roots S-rm and S-ré are con- 
nected, so that Sarme-atians and Serds would be 
equivalent names; and again the simplest euphonic 
laws admit the identity of S-/v with S-ré, that is, of, 
the Sarmatian, Si. ian, and Servian names. 
Moreover, the Latin sexmo is almost identical in 
meaning with the Slavonian .s/ava, both signifying 
articulate and intelligib!e speech. 
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history in the fifth century after Christ, 
and is replaced by that of the S/avs and 
Slavia, including various tribes with their 
specific names, in the central and western 

art of modern Russia, with Poland and 

ithuania. The north and east of that 
vast region was still peopled by the abo- 
riginal Fins; while on the south, still for 
a long time to come, the Slavonians were 
cut off from their natural maritime outlet 
at the Euxine by the tribes which the an- 
cients called Scythian, belonging probably 
to the Turkish family. 

The name whici is now the watchword 
of so many complaints and aspirations is 
one of those—forming rather the rule 
than the exception in the historical no 
menclature of nations — which a race has 
chosen for itself, not one applied to them 
by neighbors. The resemblances between 
Slav and slave, Serb and serfare exam- 
ples of the fantastic tricks of coincidence.* 
The word s/ava is still used in Russian 
and other Slavonian dialects in the com- 
mon sense of speech or tongue,and hence 
of glory.{ Foran illustration most char- 
acteristic of its author, we may cite the 
despatch of Savarov to Catherine II., in 
four lines of Russian poetry, announcing 
his capture of Tutukay in Bulgaria: — 


Slava Bégu ! Praise to God ! 
Slava Vam ! Praise to You! 
Titukai vayat, Tutukay is taken, 
tl ya tam. And I am there. 


The Slavonians then, in their native appel- 
lation, are people of the tongue, that is, 
those whose language is intelligible, while, 
they call Germans, the first foreigners with 
whom they had to do, and hence all west- 
ern Europeans, Viemiésy, “dumb people ;” 
just as the Teutonic race call their Celtic 
neighbors Welsh, alike in Britain and in 
Italy. : 

ie the traditions preserved by old native 
chroniclers, whose dim _ outlines are 
brought out — like the almost obliterated 


* It may be well to point out, once for all, that the 
form Sclav is one of the Germanisms which we strangely 
allow to corrupt our orthography of Slavonian names. 
The arbitrary distinction of orthography between sclave 
and s/ave is not needed by those who have knowledge, 
and only misleads those who wish to acquire it. An- 
other corruption to be noted once for all is the trans- 
formation of the final v inio the w, which in German 
represents the v, but not in English. Nor, on the 
other hand, is the sound so sharp as our /, which of 
late years has grown into # The proper forms in 
writing are Kiev, [gnatiev, etc., etc., not Kief or /g- 
natief (or f7). u x 

+ Like the Greek and Latin $77, fama, from $7)lt, 
Jari, “to speak.” 

¢ In the Russian navy under Catherine II. we find 
such names of —_ as Vuishe Slav, the “ Higher 
Glory,” and Mstis/av, the ‘‘ Avenging Glory;” and 
the same element appears in many proper name$, as 
Yaro-slav, Bole-slav, Yekaterinoslav. 





characters of a “palimpsest” manuscript 
—by the study of the original state of 
the whole Aryan family,* we can trace in 
the social state of these old Slavonians 
some of the most interesting elements 
surviving in Russian peasant life, and now 
first clearly displayed to English readers 
by Mr. Wallace. They were a peaceful 
but brave agricultural people —for the 
Slavs are never mentioned as in the nomad 
state — living in villages of wooden huts. 
Their social unit was the patriarchal fam- 
ily, composed of the descendants of one 
ancestor, living under the rule of that 
common father or his oldest surviving 
kinsman, tilling their own land, and admin- 
istering justice and other matters of com- 
mon interest within their own circle. A 
group of such family communities formed 
a district (like the Teutonic sundred) 
around the town (grad, the later gorod)t 
which was its religious and political cen- 
tre. The townships combined for trade 
and mutual defence; and there is reason 
to believe that such a Slavonic confedera- 
tion already existed before the dawn of 
Russian history in the district about Lake 
Ilmen, on the highway of overland com- 
merce between the seas of north-western 
Europe and the Euxine, Constantinople, 
and all the eastern world. 

At that turning-point in history, when 
the tribes that had overthrown the West- 
ern Empire of Rome, were assuming the 
permanent forms of the kingdoms of 
Europe, when the Frank kings were about 
to set up the new Roman Empire, and the 
peoples of the north were yielding to the 
influence of Christian civilization, the 
Slavonian tribes east of the Baltic were 
distracted by internal anarchy and mutual 
wars. For as yet the great discovery had 
not been made, that an affinity of race and 
language (in many cases reserved for mod- 
ern ethnologists to discern) is a social bond 
stronger than the severing forces of in- 
terest, ambition, and quarrels —a doctrine 
curiously illustrated by the ancient and 
lasting animosity between the two chief 
members of the Panslavic family, the 
Russians and the Poles, alternately the 
oppressor and the oppressed. This is the 
strongest of the many examples which 
history offers of how practical relations 
prevail over the bond of kindred nation- 
ality, causing an enmity the greater as that 
bond is closer; and the dream of Pan 
slavism is only to be realized on the con- 


t It is now almost superfluous to refer to Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine’s great work on “ Village Communk 
ties. 

+ As in Nov-gorod, etc. 
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dition that at least one branch of the 
family shall enter the sacred brotherhood 
in the character of helots. 

Into this social chaos there bursts one 
of those sudden beams of light, which are 
tantalizing from their very clearness, be- 
cause we can only walk in the light with 
the fear that criticism may conjure it back 
to darkness. The first and best of the 
early Russian chroniclers— Nestor, a 
monk of Kiev, who died ,at the beginning 
of the twelfth century —tells a tale curi- 
ously resembling the account given in our 
own venerable Chronicle of the first settle- 
ment of the Angles in Britain. The 
scene is laid at Novgorod, the oldest city 
of Russia, whose name, however, the 
“New Fort or City,” argues it the new 
capital of an older state.* This cradle of 
Russian history, where the millennial fes- 
tival of the nation’s birth was commemo- 
rated by the erection of a monument in 
1862, stands about eighty miles southward 
of the newest capital, whose German t 
name symbolizes the great change which 
has since passed upon the ruling powers 
of Russia. Novgorod is on the river 
Volkhov, a little below the point where it 
flows out of Lake Ilmen towards Lake 
Ladoga. The waterway up this river — 
continued, after the interruption of a. nar- 
row watershed, by the downward stream 
of the Dnieper (the mighty Borysthenes 
of the Greeks) — furnished a passage from 
the Baltic to the Euxine, whether for 
peaceful commerce or piratical excursions. 
The ninth century. as was but too well 
known beyond the Baltic as well as on its 
shores, marked the very climax of the dar- 
ing adventures of the Scandinavian sea- 
kings, known to the English as vikings 
and to the Slavonians as Variags or Va- 
rangians.t 

At that time [says the Russian chronicler], 
as the southern Slavonians paid tribute to the 
Kazars,§ so the Novgorodian Slavonians suf- 
fered from the attacks of the Variags. For 
some time the Variags extracted tribute from 
the Novgorodian Slavonians and the neighbor- 
ing Finns; then the conquered tribes, by unit- 
ing their forces, drove out the foreigners. 
But among the Slavonians arose strong inter- 


* Tradition places this older city, or gardorik, in 
Old Ladoga. : 

+ St. Peters-burg contrasted with Nov-gorod. : 

¢ The origin of this name is sought in the Slavonic 
warjazi, “allies” or ‘confederates,’ from wara, 
‘6a compact” or “‘alliance.”? Custom prescribes kee 
ing the more euphonious form with the xg. It is still 
a subject of debate whether the Varangians were 
Scandinavian ‘* Northmen,” or adventurers of various 
nations; but there seems little doubt that their chiefs 
were Scandinavians. i ! 

§ One of the Scythian tribes mentioned above, on 
the northern shores of the Euxine. 





nal dissensions ; the clans rose against each 
other. Then, for the creation of order and 
safety, they resolved to call in princes from a 
foreign land. In the year 862 Slavonic legates 
went away beyond the sea to the Variag tribe 
called Riis, and said, “ Our land is great and 
fruitful, but there is no order in it ; come and 
reign and rule over us.” Three brothers ac- 
cepted this invitation, and appeared with their 
armed followers. The eldest of these, Rurik, 
settled in Novgorod; the second, Sineus, at 
Byelo-ozero; and, the third, Truvor, in Is- 
borsk. From them our land is called Riis. 
After two years the brothers of Rurik died. 
He alone began to rule over the Novgorod 
district, and confided to his men the adminis- 
tration of the principal towns. (Wallace, vol. 
i, pp. 280-1.) 

The reigning families in all the Rus- 
sian principalities claimed a descent from 
Rurik during the seven centuries which 
elapsed till the final extinction of his line 
in the sixteenth century. 

Like the most recent English historians 
in the parallel case, Mr. Wallace, after a 
thorough study of the subject, is inclined 
to reverse the judgment of the sceptical 
critics, and to accept the tradition in its 
essential point, the establishment of a 
Scandinavian principality over the Slavo- 
nians in the valley of the Volkhov, with its 
capital at Novgorod. The patriotic chron- 
icler may have disguised a conquest under 
the fiction of a voluntary invitation. While 
the incidents of the story resemble the 
Teutonic invasion of Britain, the nature of 
the conquest bears a still greater likeness 
to that which was about the same time 
preparing for England by the settlement 
of Rolf the Ganger in Neustria.* The 
conquest was achieved, in both cases, not 
by a migrating nation but by a band of 
warriors — the chief and his companions, 
who became the nobles, called in Russian 
boyars —who were [gee J absorbed 
—e the conquered people, adopting 
their language and, in a great measure, 
their entanal sentiments and character; 
but Russia, unlike England, received the 
name of the conquering Ras.¢ The new 
state also, like England under the Nor- 
mans, acquired something of the adven- 
turous spirit of the conquerors; and as an 
agricultural people, seeking possession of 
new lands, their growth was henceforth in 
great measure a process of colonization. 


* The date assigned to the conquest of Rurik is 862 ; 
that of the landing of Rolf in Neustria is 876. 
_t Various attempts have been made, though with 
little success, to find the original of the Rendane 
among the ancient names of tribes inhabiting Sarmatia. 
It is hardly safe, however, to assume, on the authority 
of the legend, that the name Ras belonged to the Va- 
rangian conquerors, and not to the conquered Slavoe 
nians, 
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Launching their light “ keels ” upon the 
Dnieper, the Varangian chieftains soon 
established their power at Kiev, a city of 
unknown antiquity, and well fitted by its 
strong position on the right bank of the 
river * to become their new capital, and 
the “ Mother of Russian Towns.” That 
title is said to have been given by Oleg, 
the kinsman of Rurik, and guardian of 
that chief’s young son Igor, who in 882 
transferred the seat of power from Nov- 
gorod to Kiev, putting to death the first 
Varangian conquerors of the city. Kiev 
held the supremacy for some genegations, 
but Novgorod maintained the commercial 
consequence due to its site; and both cap- 
itals became centres of the trading ven- 
tures which the Scandinavians, when once 
settled in a country, pushed forward with 
the same energy that they threw into their 
piratical excursions. e need but refer 
to the passage in which Gibbon describes 
the Russians of Novgorod descending the 
streams that fall into the Borysthenes ; 
their canoes laden with the slaves pro- 
cured by conquest, piracy, or purchase, 
with the furs obtained from the rude hunt- 
ers, the spoils of their beehives, and the 
hides of their cattle; discharging the 
produce of the north into the magazines 
of Kiev. Thence a summer fleet of more 
substantial galleys dropped down the 
Borysthenes into the Euxine, communicat- 
ing with the heart of Europe by the 
mouths of the Danube, crossing the shores 
of Asia Minor, and paying their annual 
visit to the capital of the East. They 
brought back to their northern homes a 
rich return of corn, wine, and oil, the man- 
ufactures of Greece, and the spices of 
India. 

And here already our first glimpse of 
the Russians as a nation shows them, in 
the ninth century as in the nineteenth, 
threatening the tottering empire that had 
its seat at Constantinople. But there is 
this mighty difference: the Christian em- 
pire soon attracted the northern adven- 
turers to friendship by a religious bond; 
the Moslem power challenges their perpet- 
ual enmity, not only by religious antago- 
nism, but by its actual usurpation of the 
centre whence their Christian faith was 
learned. In both cases there was, and 
still is, the seductive attraction of the most 
favored seat of natural advantages, wealth, 
and empire, on the surface of the earth. 
The Varangian chiefs no sooner beheld 


* Good authorities derive the name from the height 
(ivi in Slavonian) on which the city was built. There 
is little doubt that this part of the Dnieper valley was 
the original seat of the Russian nation. 





the magnificence and tasted the luxury of 
the city of the Greek Czsars, than they 
came down upon it again and again in 
their character of pirates. Quarrels would 
easily spring out of the dealings between 
the northern traders and the Greek mer- 
chants; but the best pretext for attack 
was the prospect of success against the 
empire, decaying through its internal 
weakness and distracted by the Saracens 
and other foes. As early as the third 
year after the foundation of Rurik’s power 
(according to the chronicles) the prince of 
Kiev despatched a fleet of two hundred 
canoes, (called by the Greeks monoxyla, 
as they were hollowed out of a single stem 
of beech and willow), which surprised 
Constantinople in the absence of the em- 
peror Michael, whose intercession with 
the mother of God procured the repulse 
of the barbarians by a seasonable storm. 
The enterprise was repeated, with more 
numerous fleets of boats, by Oleg (904), 
by Igor, the son of Rurik (941), and a cen- 
tury later by his great-grandson, Yaroslav 
(1043); but generally repelled by the ter- 
rors of the Greek fire. These reiterated 
alarms, however, left on the superstitious 
Byzantines that impression of an end de- 
creed by fate, which found utterance in 
the prophecy secretly inscribed on a statue 
of Bellerophon in the square of Taurus, 
that the Russians in the last days should 
become masters of Constantinople. Little 
could the Byzantine Cassandra have fore- 
seen that the threat would still be sus- 
pended over the city four hundred years 
after the Greek Empire had succumbed to 
another power, then almost unknown; 
and as little, perhaps, could the historian 
have expected that his anticipation of the 
instant catastrophe would still read, a cen- 
tury later, as if written for to-day. “ Per- 
haps,” says Gibbon, “ the present genera- 
tion may yet behold the accomplishment 
of the prediction, of which the style is 
ambiguous, and the date unquestionable.” 
Before the last of these four assaults 
from Kiev, the Greek Empire and Church 
had formed a connection with the Russian 
principality by the powerful bond of relig- 
ious union and ascendancy, when the able 
and victorious Vladimir accepted Chris- 
tianity, as the condition on which alone 
the joint emperors Basil II. and Constan- 
tine 1X. granted his suit for the hand of 
their sister, or cousin, Anna (985). This 
reception of Christianity from the eastern 
capital, and not from Rome, was one of 
the most efficient causes in determining 
the whole course of Russia’s subsequent 
progress and her relations to the old and 




















new powers of Europe. It made hera sort 
of reversionary heir to the expiring Chris- 
tian empire enthroned on the Bosporus and 
enshrined at St. Sophia, and it linked her to 
the civilization of the East instead of the 
West. The perpetuation of this idea of her 
national! life is the leading sentiment of 
the old Russian party, which ascribes her 
whole departure from the right course to 
the western influences first brought in by 
Peter the Great. As the city founded by 
that first “emperor,” on a German model, 
and with a German name, is the centre 
and type of the modern system, so the 
ancient capital of the Muscovite tsars is 
still the home and heart of the old ideas of 
national life. The contrast is admirably 
drawn by Mr. Wallace in his two chapters 
on “St. Petersburg and European Influ- 
ence,” and on “Moscow and the Slavo- 
phils.” , ; 
The small party of literary enthusiasts, 
whose name of “Slavophils” signifies 
their intense attachment to the native 
Slavonic elements of Russian life, must 
not be confounded with the political advo- 
cates of “Panslavism” as the aim and 
means of Russian aggrandizement. It is 
true that their sympathy with the whole 
Slavonic race assumes a form “ violently 
patriotic and bellicose” when excited by 
political complications in which that race 
is concerned, as they have shown by their 
active assistance to the Servians; and 
“they seem to favor the idea of a grand 
Slavonic confederation, in which the hege- 
mony would, of course, belong to Russia.” 
But the Eastern question is with them 
quite subordinate to that of the internal 
state of Russia. “By their theory they 
were constrained to pay attention to the 
Slav race as a whole, but they were more 


Russian than Slav,and more Muscovite. 


than Russian. The Panslavistic element 
has consequently always occupied a sec- 
ondary place in Slavophil doctrine.” It 
is of importance at the present time to 
understand that doctrine, as it was set 
forth to Mr. Wallace by the leading Slav- 
ophils, 


The European world was represented as 
being composed of two hemispheres —the 
Eastern, or Grxco-Slavonic, on the one hand, 
and the Western, or Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, on the other. These two hemi- 
spheres, it was said, are distinguished from 
‘each other by many fundamental character- 
istics. In both of them Christianity formed 
originally the basis of civilization, but in the 
West it became distorted and gave a false 
direction to the intellectual development. By 
placing the logical reason of the learned above 
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the conscience of the whole Church, Roman 
Catholicism produced Protestantism, which 
proclaimed the right of private judgment and 
consequently produced innumerable sects. 
The dry logical spirit which was thus fostered 
created a purely intellectual one-sided philos- 
ophy, which inevitably leads to utter scepti- 
cism, by blinding men to those great truths 
which lie above the sphere of reasoning and 
logic. The Greco-Slavonic world, on the 
contrary, having accepted Christianity not 
from Rome but from Byzantium, received 
pure Orthodoxy and true enlightenment, and 
was thus saved alike from papal tyranny and 
from Protestant freethinking. Hence the 
Eastern Christians have preserved faithfully 
not only the ancient dogmas, but also the an- 
cient spirit of Christianity—that spirit of 
pious humility, resignation, and brotherly love, 
which Christ taught by precept and example. 
If they have not yet a philosophy, they will 
create one, and it will far surpass all previous 
systems, for in the writings of the Greek 
fathers are to be found the germs of a broader, 
a deeper, and a truer philosophy than the dry, 
meagre rationalism of the West —a philos- 
phy founded not on the logical faculty alone, 
but on the broader basis of human nature as a 
whole. 

The fundamental characteristics of the 
Grzco-Slavonic world—so runs the Slavo- 
phil theory — have been displayed in the his- 
tory of Russia. Whilst throughout Western 
Christendom the principle of individual judg- 
ment and reckless individual egotism have 
exhausted thesocial forces and brought society 
to the verge of incurable anarchy and inevita- 
ble dissolution, the social and political histo 
of Russia has been harmonious and peaceful. 
It presents no struggles between the different 
social classes, and no conflicts between Church 
and State. All the factors have worked in 
unison, and the development has: been guided 
by the spirit of pure Orthodoxy. But in this 
harmonious picture there is one hig, ugly, black 
spot — Peter, falsely styled “the Great,” and 
his so-called reforms, Instead of following 
the wise policy of his ancestors, Peter rejected 
the national traditions and principles, and ap- 
plied to his country, which belonged to the 
Eastern world, the principles of Western 
civilization. His reforms, conceived in a for- 
eign spirit, and elaborated by men who did 
not possess the national instincts, were forced 
upon the nation against its will, and the re- 
sult was precisely what might have been 
expected. The “broad Slavonic nature” 
could not be controlled by institutions which 
had been invented by narrow-minded, pedan- 
tic, German bureaucrats, and like another 
Samson, it pulled down the building in which 
foreign legislators sought to confine it. The 
attempt to introduce foreign culture had a 
still worse effect. The upper classes, charmed 
and dazzled by the glare and glitter of West- 
ern science, threw themselves impulsively on 
the newly-found treasures, and thereby con- 
demned themselves to moral slavery and intel- 
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lectual sterility. Fortunately, however — and 
herein lay one of the fundamental principles 
of Slavophil doctrine — the common people 
had not been infected by the imported civiliza- 
tion. Through all the changes which the 
administration and the zod/esse underwent, the 
peasantry preserved religiously in their hearts 
“the living legacy of antiquity,” the essence 
of Russian nationality, “a clear spring welling 
up living waters, hidden and unknown, but 
powerful.” * To recover this lost legacy by 
studying the character, customs, and institu- 
tions of the peasantry, to lead the educated 
classes back to the path from which they had 
strayed, and to re-establish that intellectual 
and moral unity which had been disturbed by 
the foreign importations— such was the task 
which the Slavophils proposed to themselves, 
(Vol. ii., pp. 167-169.) 


When Vladimir I., whom Russia honors 
among her chief saints, died in rors, he 
left the nascent monarchy already reaching 
from the Gulf of Finland nearly to the 
Carpathian Mountains, and from the bor- 
ders of Poland and Lithuania to the banks 
of the Oka and the Volga,-in which east- 
ern region he had founded the new princely 
city that bears his name. During the 
half-legendary period which ends with his 
reign, not one feeble ruler appears in the 
Russian annals. But the clear historic 
light into which we now emerge reveals 
the sources of confusion inherent in the 
constitution of the federal principality 
which had its seat at Kiev. By what is 
known as the system of the “appanages,” 
every descendant of Rurik was held to 
have a right to a separate principality, in- 
dependent of all the other princes except 
the eldest, who ruled at Kiev, and bore 
the title of Veliky Kniaz,t pr grand 
prince. The established order of succes- 
‘sion being, not from father to son, but to 
the next brother or the eldest representa- 
tive of the race, there was a constantshift- 
ing of rulers from principality to princi- 
pality, involving rival claims to the supreme 
dignity, and tending to perpetual disorder 
and frequent civil wars. 

These evils were partly suspended under 
such wise and powerful rulers as Yaroslav 
I. (1019-1054), who worthily continued the 
work of his father St. Vladimir, and gave 
Russia her first code, the Russkaya 
Pravda, and again under his grandson, 
Vladimir II. (1113-1125), surnamed Mono- 
machus, after his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Constantine Monomachus. Besides 


* “This was one of the favorite themes of Khomia- 
k6f, the Slavophil poet and theologian.” 
This is the title which those writers who look at 
Russia through German spectacles have turned into 
‘* grand duke,” and the principalities into ‘* duchies.” 
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this matrimonial alliance, the name of 
Vladimir is connected with Constantinople 
by a cherished legend, which tells how 
he had carried his victorious arms into 
Thrace, when Alexis Comnenus, the son 
of Constantine, stayed his progress by a 
present of the regalia with which the 
metropolitan of Ephesus crowned Vladi- 
mir at Kiev as tsar of Russia.* These 
regalia are still preserved in the trefsury 
at Moscow, and are brought to view at the 
coronation of each néw tsar; and at least 
one sovereign of Russia, Catherine IL., 
hoped and labored to see them used at 
the enthronement of her grandson Con- 
stantine beneath the dome of St. Sophia. 
It was a natural result of the system 
of appanages, that the supremacy of 
Kiev, and the dignity of grand. prince, 
should be envied and challenged by the 
rest; and, indeed, there must have been 
great strength in that federal sentiment 
which acquiesced in the headship of one 
city for nearly three centuries. The chief 
bond of union is to be sought in the 
Church ; not so much in the harmonizing 
influence and civilizing gentleness of the 
gospel of peace —for that, alas! in east- 
ern as in western Europe, had become a 
dubious survival — but especially in the 
unity and organization which the Church 
maintained, while the nation was rent in 
pieces. Amidst the divisions and strife 
of rival principalities, which shook the 
prince’s throne at Kiev, there was always 
but one metropolitan, seated beside him 
on the priest’s throne,t and enjoying the 
undivided allegiance of the clergy. And 
here, again, is another parallel between 
the development of the Russian state in 
this age of divided principalities and that 
of England during the “ Heptarchy.” 
Each country received a fully formed 
ecclesiastical constitution from the centres 
of ,eastern and western Christianity re- 
spectively, which, besides the harmoniz- 
ing and mediating influence of the Church 
among the contending princes, held out 
to them a pattern of national unity, which 
was at last accomplished in the State. 
Meanwhile, however, the dissensions 
came to a climax fatal to the power of 
Kiev, which city was stormed and pillaged 


* This, not czar, is the true form of the title, which 
was used by the Russians before the Tartar conquest, 
and was applied to the Greek emperor, whose city 
(Constantinople) was called Tsargrad. It was also 
used by the Toner. We incline to trace its origin to 
the widespread fame of the title ‘‘ Casar.”’ 

+ In the Russian, as in the Anglo-Saxon seats of 
dignity, there is that identity in the name for both 
(stohl, i.e., ** stool,” or *‘ chair’’), which we have lost 
in the modern English throne and see. 
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in 1169 by Andrew, prince of Vladimir, 
who assumed the dignity of grand prince. 
Henceforward the supremacy was held by 
Vladimir, or Souzdal (as Russian annalists 
call the principality from its older capital), 
till the whole system of severed princi- 
palities was overwhelmed in the common 
catastrophe of the Tartar conquest, out of 
which the Russian State emerged in a 
new form of union under the tsars of 
Muscovy. * 

The achievements, contests, and disas- 
ters of the princes during the period thus 
sketched throw into the shade those ele- 
ments of popular life which may be traced 
from atime even earlier than the age of 
Rurik, and which form the most profitable 
study for all who wish to understand what 
Russia is, and to forecast her future part 
in the history of the world. It is in the 
treatment of this part of the subject that 
Mr. Wallace has rendered a service which, 
most valuable at any time, is inestimable 
at the present juncture. In conversing 
with Russians of all classes on the ques- 
tions raised by the present crisis, we are 
always met by the remonstrance, “ Your 
people and statesmen in England think 
only of the Russian government, its policy, 
traditions, and designs, real or imaginary, 
but they do not know the Russian peo- 
ple;” and that knowledge, we repeat, can 
only be ony «mg gained from their his- 
tory. The huge fabric of despotic gov- 
ernment, and the imposing part which it 
has empowered Russia to play in the 
drama of European politics during the 
last two centuries have concealed, almost 
to obliteration, the two primitive elements 
of communal life among the peasantry 
and municipal liberties in the towns. The 
former is best discovered by plunging, as 
Mr. Wallace has done, into the life of the 
country districts; the latter by recurring 
to the annals which reveal a political con- 
dition that, to our present conceptions of 
Russia, may well appear adream. Dur- 
ing the whole period of divided principal- 
ities, the towns preserved, in various de- 
grees, a free constitution under the govern- 
ment of their Vetché, or common council, 
and of the general assembly of the citi- 
zens, summoned by the ringing of those 
famous bells, the transference of which to 

foscow formed a collection of trophies 
of the extinguished liberties of Tver, 
Pskov, Novgorod, and the rest. 

The record of those lost liberties is best 
traced in the annals of Novgorod, where 
they reached the height of almost repub- 
lican independence. Sheltered by its 
marshes from conquest either by rival 
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princes or by foreign invaders, and en- 
riched by the increasing commerce which 
poured through it as the Russian states 
grew in power and civilization, the city of 
Rurik confessed little more than a nomi- 
nal fealty to the distant grand prince at 
Kiev. Its virtual independence was _pro- 
claimed by the title, “ Lord Novgorod the 
Great ;” and its prosperity exulted in the 
proverb, “ Who can resist God and the 
great Novgorod?” The people chose 
their own prince, though always from the 
line of Rurik, and exacted from him an 
oath to respect their privileges. They 
associated with him civil and military 
chiefs, whom he was bound to consult; 
the real government was in the hands of 
the council, with their Josaduzk (that is, 
first or chief person); and every matter 
of interest might at any moment be sub- 
mitted to the popular assembly at the 
summons of any one citizen who chose to 
ring the great bell. If the prince dis- 
pleased the people, he was called to ac- 
count with the greatest plainness of 
speech, and his resistance was the signal 
for his dismissal. Of this we have a 
famous example, doubly interesting from 
its occurrence in the time of the Tartar 
domination. In 1270 Yaroslav, havin 
obtained from the Tartar khan the title of 
grand prince, Was emboldened to attempt 
despotic rule. The great bell called the 
people together in the cathedral of St. 
Sophia to depose their prince. His favor- 
ites were put to death, and an accusa- 
tion was drawn against himself, in which, 
after being called to account for his special 
misdeeds in a series of pointed questions, 
he was told, “Let thy oppression now 
cease; get away from us in God’s name! 
We will find us another prince.” If the 
grand prince attempted to stretch his 
supreme authority over these haughty 
citizens, they could raise no despicable 
force from their own territory, which in- 
cluded Ingria and Karelia, besides mer- 
cenaries ; and there was always a danger 
of their allying themselves with Sweden 
and Lithuania. One grand prince who 
offended them was fain to use the media- 
tion of the metropolitan, who gave the 
Novgorodians a guarantee, in terms which 
would hardly be written in the name of a 
modern tsar, say to the Poles: “ The 
grand prince has acted wrong towards 
you; but he is sorry for it all; he desires 
you to forgive him, and will behave bet- 
ter for the future. I will be bound for 
him, and beseech you to receive him with 
honor and dignity.” 

Owing to its remote and defensible posi- 
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tion, and the combination of high spirit 
in its citizens with the prudent policy of its 
most eminent princes, Novgorod pre- 
served its independence when the other 
Russian states succumbed, in the thir- 
teenth century, to what is called the Tar- 
tar conquest.* That catastrophe is a most 
critical turning-point in Russian history, 
though the best authorities differ as to the 
question with which alone we are now 
concerned, namely, what has been its 
permanent influence on the character and 
destiny of Russia? Some readers may 
perhaps even need to have their minds 
disabused of the idea that the purely Sla- 
vonic Russian inherits much of the blood 
and character of the Tartar ; a notion per- 
petuated in the literally superficial saying 
of Napoleon, “ Grattez le Russe et vous 
trouverez le Tartare;” and improved 
upon by Captain Burnaby in the comment, 
that it is a gross injustice to the Tartar.f 
On the other hand, we cannot uccept the 
novel view of some Russian writers, headed 
by the historian Soloviev,f that the influ- 
ence of the Tartars was no greater than 
that of the minor nomad tribes which 
occupied the south and east of Russia 
during the whole period of her early his- 
tory. The opinion prevalent in Russia, 
and almost universal among foreign en- 
quirers, regards this “factor” as one of 
deep and lasting influence, extending to 
the present time. Mr. Wallace — who, in 
the candid prosecution of researches novel 
to him, is somewhat too much inclined to 
“halt between two opinions ” — keeps 
quite on the safe side when he says: 
“It must be admitted that the Tartar 
domination, though it had little inflyence 
on the life and habits of the people, had a 
very deep and lasting influence on the 
political development of the nation.” § 

We need only refer to the glowing pages 
of Gibbon for the rise of the Mongol Em- 


* It is useless to attempt to restore the more correct 
orthography Zafar (or rather 7ah-tan), in place of 
the form which has prevailed ever since St. Louis 
characterized the invaders as fiends from 7artarus. 
Not only the nomenclature of Zartar, Turk, and 
Mongol, but their precise ethnolology, is involved in a 
degree of confusion which this is not the place to dis- 
cuss. In the present connection the name Tartar may 
be the more readily adopted, as the Russian annalists 
call the ‘Turkish subjects of the Mongol Empire 7azaru. 

+ Perhaps the gallant and able, but rather preju- 
diced traveller, had in his mind one of Baron Dupin’s 
bons mots. When a member of the Left protested 
against the mention of the Red Republicans in con- 
nection with Robespierre, the president asked, ‘* Does 
the honorable deputy wish to defend the character of 
Robespierre ?” ; 

t Mr. Wallace (vol. i., - 109) characterizes the 
** gigantic work of Solovyoff, or Solovief,”’ as ‘simply 
a vast collection of valuable but undigested material.” 

§ Vol. ii. p- 69, in the chapter on “The Tartar 
domination.”? 
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pire under Genghis Khan and his meteor- 
like conquests from China to the banks of 
the Volga. Of the many tribes brought 
under his dominion and serving under his 
banner, the Turks* of western central 
Asia would naturally form a large portion 
of the hordes that invaded Europe ; and 
hence, though the conquering empire was 
Mongol, the actual conquerors were probs 
ably for the most part of the Turkish race. 
It was in 1223 that the vanguard of the 
Tartar hosts, pouring round the southern 
shores of the Caspian, turned the Caucasus 
by the pass of Derbend, and fell upon the 
Polovsti in what is now southern Russia. 
These hitherto inveterate enemies applied 
to the Russian princes for help against the 
common danger; but when their prayer 
was granted, they deserted their new allies 
in the fatal battle on the river Kalka, 
which flows into the Sea of Azov at Mari- 
upol. The conquering horsemen, like the 
locusts which some suppose to be their 
prophetic symbol, laid waste the land as 
far as the Dnieper, and then suddenly 
wheeled round and retraced their steps to 
Asia. Fourteen years later they returned, 
a host of half a million cavalry, under 
Batu, the grandson of Genghis Khan, 
who, after one brief respite, completed 
in 1240 the conquest which reduced all 
the Russian states, except Novgorod, 
to tributary servitude. The great cities, 
Riazan, Moscow, Vladimir, Tchernigov, 
and princely Kiev itself, were sacked and 
burnt, with all the horrors that have been 
repeated and retaliated by both the rival 
races ; and the town and villages and fields 
of the industrious cultivators, who had 
been slaughtered or made slaves while but 
a few had found refuge with their kindred 
Slavonians, were reduced almost to a fire- 
scathed desert. 

After overrunning Hungary, Poland, and 
Moravia, and threatening western Europe 
like another Attila, Batu received a check 
and led back his hosts to the region of the 
lower Volga. There he founded the city of 
Sarai, the “ palace ” of the Golden Horde, 
whence the Tartar khans- ruled the con- 
quered principalities of Russia for two 
hundred years. 


At Sarray in the land of Tartarye 
There dwelt a king that werryed Russye.t 


* This term is of course used here in its wide generic 
sense. 

+t The opening of Chaucer’s squire’s tale of ‘‘ Cam- 
buscan bold.’? The word sarvai means “ mansion,” or 
‘*palace,” and seragilio is its derivative. After the 
liberation of Russia from the Tartars, Sarai was sacked 
and burnt by a rival horde, its ruins were covered by 
the soil of the steppe and its very site was forgotten, 
till its remains were discovered by a Russian engineer 
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But the nature of their domination was 
widely different from the fury of the first 
conquest. The cruelties, which had served 
their purpose in crushing all military re- 
sistance and cowing the spirit of the peo- 

le, were not wantonly continued over the 
fand from which the Tartar rulers desired 
to draw a revenue, though they were ruth- 
lessly renewed on the first effort of the 
reanimated nation to cast off their yoke. 
For no less than one hundred and fifty 

ears the land had such rest as its ex- 

austion allowed it to enjoy, and a breath- 
ing-space for the revival of a new phase of 
existence. The catastrophe had cut short 
the old path of progress at the very point 
froém which western Europe began to enter 
on its constitutional life ; and the form that 
at last emerged was altogether different 
from the rest and peculiar to Russia. 

Mr. Wallace gives a very clear descrip- 
tion of the conduct of the Tartar conquer- 
ors to their Russian subjects, and the 
process by which their relations to the 
subject princes prepared the way for that 
new phase of Russian history — the Mus- 
covite tsardom : — 


In conquering Russia the Tartars had no 
wish to take possession of the soil, or to take 
into their own hands the local administration, 
What they wanted was not land, of which they 
had enough and to spare, but movable prop- 
erty which they might enjoy without giving up 
their pastoral nomadic life. They applied, 
therefore, to Russia the same method of ex- 
tracting supplies as they had used in other 
countries. As soon as their authority had 
been formally acknowledged they sent officials 
into the country to number the inhabitants and 
to collect an amount of tribute proportionate 
to the population. This was a severe burden 
for the people, not only on account of the sum 
demanded, but also on account of the manner 
in which it was raised. The exactions and 
cruelty of the tax-gatherers led to local insur- 
rections, and the insurrections were of course 
always severely punished. But there was 
never any general military occupation of the 
country or any wholesale confiscations of land, 
and the existing political organization was left 
undisturbed. The modern method of dealing 
with annexed provinces was totally unknown 
to the Tartars. The khans never for a mo- 
ment dreamed of attempting to Tartarize their 
Russian subjects. They demanded simply an 
oath of allegiance from the princes, and a cer- 
tain sum of tribute from the people. The 
vanquished were allowed to retain their land, 
their religion, their language, their courts of 
justice, and all their other institutions. 


in 1840. Full accounts of the excavations are given in 
the Russian “ Journal of the Minister of the Interior” 
for 1845, 1847, etc. (Ralston, pp. 114, 115-) 
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Had the khans of the Golden Horde been 
prudent, far-seeing statesmen, they might have 
long retained their supremacy over Russia. 
In reality they showed themselves miserably 
deficient in political talent. Seeking merely 
to extract from the country as much tribute as 
possible, they overlooked all higher considera- 
tions, and by this culpable shortsightedness 
brought about their own political ruin. In- 
stead of keeping all the Russian princes on the 
same level arid thereby rendering them all 
equally feeble, they were constantly bribed or 
cajoled into giving to one or more of their 
vassals a pre-eminence over the others. At 
first this pre-eminence seems to have consisted 
in little more than the empty title of grand 
prince; but the vassals thus favored soon 
transformed the barren distinction into a gen- 
uine power, by arrogating to themselves the 
exclusive right of holding direct communica- 
tions with the Horde, and compelling the 
minor princes to deliver to them the Tartar 
tribute. If any of the lower princes refused to 
acknowledge this intermediate authority, the 
grand prince could easily crush them by repre- 
senting them at the Horde as rebels who did 
not pay their tribute. Such an accusation 
would cause the accused to be summoned be- 
fore the supreme tribunal, where the procedure 
was extremely summary and the grand prince 
had always the means of obtaining a decision 
in his own favor. 

Of all the princes who strove in this way to 
increase their influence, the most successful 
were the princes of Moscow. ‘They were not 
a chivalrous race, or one with which the se- 
vere moralist can sympathize, but they were 
largely endowed with cunning, tact, and per- 
severance, and were little hampered by con- 
scientious scruples. Having early discovered 
that the liberal distribution of money at the 
Tartar court was the surest means of gaining 
favor, they lived parsimoniously at home, and 
spent their savings at the Horde. To. secure 
the continuance of the favor thus acquired, 
a | were ready to form matrimonial alliances 
with the khan’s family, and to act zealously as 
his lieutenants. When Novgorod, the haughty, 
turbulent republic, refused to pay the yearly 
tribute, they quelled the insurrection and pun- 
ished the leaders; and when the inhabitants 
of Tver rose against the Tartars and com- 
pelled their prince to make common cause 
with them, the wily Muscovite hastened to the 
Tartar court and received from the khan the 
revolted principality, with fifty thousand Tar- 
tars to support his authority. : 

Thus those cunning Moscow princes “ loved 
the Tartars beyond measure” so long as the 
khan was irresistibly powerful, but as his 
power waned they stood forth as his rivals. 
When the Golden Horde, like the great em- 
pire of which it had once formed a part, fell 
to pieces, these ambitious princes read the 
signs of the times, and put themselves at the 
head of the liberation movement which was at 
first unsuccessful, but ultimately freed the 
country from the hated Tartar yoke. 
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From this brief sketch of the Tartar dom- 
ination the reader will readily perceive that it 
did not by any meaus Tartarize the country. 
The Tartars never,settled in Russia proper, 
and never amalgamated with the people. So 
long as they retained their semi-pagan, semi- 
Buddhistic religion, a certain number of their 
notables became Christians, and were absorbed 
by the Russian zodlesse ; but as soon as the 
Horde adopted Islam, this movement was 
arrested. There was no blending of the two 
races such as has taken place —and is still 
taking place — between the Russian peasantry 
and the Finnish tribes of the north. The 
Russians remained Christians; and the Tartars 
remained Mahometans; and this difference of 
religion raised an impassable barrier between 
the two nationalities. (Vol. ii., pp. 64-69.) 


The prince of Moscow,* who is regarded 
as the founder of the Muscovite power, 
was Ivan I.f¢ (1328-1340). Most of the 
other cities were subjected to his rule, and 
even Novgorod was made to pay the Tar- 
tar taxes, by farming which he enriched 
himself. His friendship with the Tartars 
secured his subjects from the harrying of 
their homes and the captivity of their 
children. The growing power of Ivan 
was cemented by the favor of the clergy, 
to whom the Russian people — always 
deeply devout according to their own 
somewhat formal standard of religion — 
looked for their chief solace under the 
woes of the Tartar servitude. The clerg 
were sensible of the strength the Church 
would gain by connection with one strong 
principality ; and Moscow now became the 
see of the metropolitan, a dignity first held 
by Kiev, and afterwards by Vladimir. 

The opportunity for casting off the 
barbarian yoke was prepared by the con- 
quests of Timour and the wars among the 
Tartar tribes, which gave a death-blow to 
the power of the Golden Horde. When 
Ivan III. succeeded to the Muscovite 
principality, in 1462, there were three 
Tartar hordes settled on the eastern and 
southern borders; those of Kazan on the 
middle Volga, which even now retains 
strong Tartar characteristics; the Golden 
Horde at Sarai; and those of Krim Tar- 
tary on the Azov and Euxine, whose name 
survives in the Crimea. Having formed 
an alliance with the last, and made suc- 
cessful war upon the first, Ivan is said to 
have been encouraged by his wife Sophia, 


* As with many other old-fashioned English forms 
of foreign names, the name AZuscovy is nearer to the 
truth than the first Germanized and then mispronounced 
Moscow. It is properly Aloskva, from the river on 
which it stands, whose name, like Oka, Kama, and 
others, bears witness to the long survival of the Fin- 
nish element in central Russia. 

t The Russian form of “ John.’ 
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niece of the last Greek emperor, who 
reigned at the now fallen Constantinople,* 
to refuse the humiliating ceremony with 
with which the grand princes were wont 
to receive the Tartar ambassadors at Mos- 
cow. The details have a legendary as- 
pect; but the certain issue is as strange as 
any legend. The vast force led by Ahmed 


.Khan to avenge the insult remained the 


whole summer and autumn encamped 
idly on the river Ugra, even after the 
Russian army had retreated from the 
opposite bank; and the withdrawal of 
Ahmed to Sarai, where he was soon after 
slain by a rival khan, marked the virtual 
dissolution of the Tartar dominion over 
Russia (1480). 

Like the mighty waters whose deposits 
have built up the crust of our globe, the 
flood of Tartar domination has left a well- 
defined stratum in the formation of the 
Russian State. It formed the first of the 
two epochs, at which the constitutional 
development of Russia took a fatal turn 
towards absolutism. Having cut short the 
hope that the early germs of freedom 
would bear the same fruit as in western 
Europe, it prepared and enabled the Mus- 
covite tsars to found the Asiatic despot- 
ism, on which the Petersburg emperors 
engrafted an autocracy and bureaucracy of 
German origin. The despotism, which 
is the one o’ermastering evil of Russia, 
was not—as some admirers of paternal 
government seem to think—a_ natural 
development of the old Slavonian patri- 
archal life, in which, as Mr. Wallace clearly 
shows, the power of the head of the fam- 
ily and of the village commune is never 
able to prevail over the general wish. 
There, as in every country and age of 
the world, despotism has been an usurpa- 
tion, actually subversive of well-regulated 
order, not a natural growth of high au- 
thority. The former princes of Russia 
had learned part of the evil lesson from 
the Byzantine Cesars;f but the Tartar 
rule left the fatal legacy to the Muscovite 
tsars. As Mr. Ralston truly says (p. 202), 
“the princes, being forced to be servile to 
the Tartars at Sarai or the Mongol khans 
in central Asia, compelled their subjects 
to b> servile to them; and so the spirit of 
manly independence which appears to 
have once prevailed throughout Russia, 
and which continued to manifest itself in 


* Constantine XIII. Palzologus was killed in the 
storming of Constantinople by the Turks, May 2gth, 
1453- 

; We may trace back to the Byzantine empire and 
the ecclesiastical discipline the frequent and cruel cor- 
= punishments, which some regard as an inheritance 
eft to Russia by the Tartars. 
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Novgorod and Pskov long after it had ex- 
pired in the rest of the country, became 
transmitted into a somewhat abject mood 
of loyalty.” This political servility is the 
more conspicuous from its contrast with 
the air of personal independence, verging 
on churlishness, in all the common rela- 
tions of life with their superiors, which is 
familiar to all who know the Russian peas- 
ants. 

Such was the price paid for that elimi- 
nation of the weaker elements in the State 
which the Tartar conquest effected by 
overthrowing the “appanage” principali- 
ties, and for the consolidation of Russia 
into a strong monarchy under Ivan III. 
By skilful policy, rather than by force, he 
absorbed the remnants of the old federal 
system, reducing the princes to officers of 
state; and the coincidence in time of 
this change with the collapse of the 
feudal system in western Europe de- 
serves notice the more as an occa- 
sion for observing that the feudal sys- 
tem never prevailed in Russia in any 
form. The one remaining hindrance to 
his absolute power lay in the freedom still 
preserved and cherished by Novgorod and 
her colony and sister Pskov. Ivan’s deal- 
ing with these seats of commerce, which 
enriched his people and himself, is a strik- 
ing example of the short-sighted selfish- 
ness of despotism, which never hesitates 
to sacrifice its own real advantage, be- 
sides the welfare of its subjects, to the 
one supreme object of maintaining its 
power. A brief war forced Novgorod 
to accept Ivan as its ruler on condition of 
governing the city according to its an- 
cient laws (1471). But within seven years 
a pretext was found for a second attack ; 
and on the 15th of January, 1478, the men 
of Novgorod yielded up their indepen- 
dence to Ivan as their despotic sovereign 
(gosudar). But its old spirit was not 
utterly crushed, even when Ivan removed 
thousands of boyars and merchants, with 
their families, to other provinces, replac- 
ing them by Muscovites; till, on a fresh 
charge of conspiracy with Lithaunia, Ivan 
the Terrible sacked the city, and, amidst 
a general massacre, gave in the waters of 
the Volkhov a despotic precedent for the 
republican’ moyades of Nantes (1570).* 


* This one among many examples of the parallel 
excesses of despotism and self-styled liberty is noticed 
by an historian contemporary with the Reign of Ter- 
ror. Mr. Tooke (‘History of Russia,” vol. ii., p 
295, n.), in describing Ivan IV.’s new bodyguard of the 
Opritchniki, or *‘elect,’’? who were also spies, de/ators, 
and executioners adds, ‘‘ These Ofritchniki were pre- 
cisely what the company of Marat was some years ago 
in France, who drowned the royalists at Nantes. Ivan 
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Meanwhile, Pskov, which in jealous rival 
had joined Ivan III. against Novgorod, 
had accepted the sovereignty of his son, 
Vassily III.,* and the last remnant of 
Russia’s old municipal liberties was extin- 
guished on the 13th of January, 1510. 

There remain two indirect but lasting 
results of the Tartar domination. First, 
it gave the opportunity for that great devel- 
opment of the power of Lithuania, now 
united to Poland by the marriage of its 
grand prince Yagellon with the heiress of 
the Polish crown, which raised the old 
rivalry between Russia and her western 
Slavonic neighbors into a deadly feud 
aggravated by the difference of religion.f 
But the loss which Russia thus suffered 
on the west was in great measure compen- 
sated by the consolidation of her power 
under the Muscovite tsars. 

The other feud with the Turkish race 
(in the wide generic sense) assumed a new 
and lasting shape from the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Ottomans just before 
the liberation of Russia from the Tartar 
yoke. As Mr. Wallace says in his 
thoughtful chapter on the “ Eastern Ques- 
tion :” — 


All through the long Tartar domination, 
when nomadic hordes held the valley of the 
Dnieper and formed a barrier between Russia 
and southern Europe, the capital of the Greek- 
Orthodox world was remembered and ven- 
erated by the Russian people, and in the fif- 
teenth century it acquired in their eyes a new 
significance. At that time the relative posi- 
tions of Constantinople and Moscow were 
changed. Constantinople fell under the 
power of the Turks, while Moscow threw off 
the yoke of the Tartars—the northern rep- 
resentatives of the Turkish race. The grand 
prince of Moscow and of all Russia thereby 
became the chief protector of the Greek- 
Orthodox Church, and in some sort the suc- 
cessor of the Byzantine tsars. To strengthen 
his claim he married a member of the old 
imperial family, and his successors went fur- 
ther in the same direction, by assuming the 
title of tsar, and inventing a fable about their 
great ancestor Rurik being a descendant of 
Cesar Augustus. (Vol. ii., pp. 443-4.) 


All the animosity engendered by two cen- 


likewise caused a number of people to be brought on a 
frozen river, then had the ice cut round them, on which 
the poor wretches fell in and perished in the water.” 

* The Russian form of the Greek name Sasii. 

+ The Poles, who received Christianity from Rome, 
and were for some time included in the “* Holy Roman 
Empire,”” were — as the remnant of the nation still are 
—as devoted to the Roman Catholic Church as the 
Russians to the Orthodox Greek faith. Yagellon 
passed over from the Greek to the Latin Church asa 
condition of his marriage with Jadwiga in 1386, and his 
people, who had till now remained heathen, adopted 
the same faith. 
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turies of servitude was combined with the 
indignation roused by the intrusion of the 
followers of the false prophet into the seat 
of the Greek empire and religion. Policy 
may waver, the counsels of ambition and 
of prudence may oscillate in the scales ; 
but the undying feud of the Russian people 
against the Turk has no end that political 
wisdom can forecast. 

Under Vassily III. despotism advances 
to the stage in which the tsar is looked 
up to as God’s vicegerent upon earth, and 
the people have learnt to say of all per- 
plexing questions, “ God and the gosudar 
will see to that.” His younger brother, 
Ivan IV., well named the “ Terrible,” is a 
striking example of the madness which 
forms the self-bred Nemesis of despotism, 
just as Paul afterwards followed Peter the 
Great. 

The usurper Boris Godunov, who mur- 
dered one son of Ivan IV. to ensure his 
succeeding the other, placed the topstone 
on the despotic edifice raised by the Mus- 
covite tsars, by the institution of serf- 
dom. Former tsars had fettered the free 
communal life of the peasantry by many 
restrictions, and they had been reduced to 
the position of laborers on the land which 
they once owned in common; but Boris 
enacted a law forbidding them to leave the 
land on which they then lived, except by 
the consent of the proprietor (Nov. 24th, 
1597). Thus, at the great epoch formed by 
the transition from the sixteenth to the 
seventeenth century, when western Europe 
had thrown off feudal serfdom, and entered 
on a new career of civilization founded on 
the common interests of all classes, that 
very peasantry who had preserved most of 
the free communal life of their Afyan fore- 
fathers were reduced to slavery as ad- 
scripti gleba, and were placed by a semi- 
Tartar usurper “ under that system of serf- 
dom which, after his time, becoming wider 
and more intense as years go by, will, 
for two centuries and a half, do its worst 
to crush the life out of the common peo- 
ple of Russia.”* Our present purpose 
does not require us to trace the scenes of 
confusion at home and invasion by the 
armies of Poland and Lithuania, amidst 
which the long line of Rurik ended on the 
11th of July, 1610. 

The victorious Polish army now forced 
on the boyars of Moscow the humiliation 
of accepting a tsar from their heretic 
rivals, in the person of Ladislas, son of 
King Sigismund, without even the show 
of consulting the nation; and a Polish 


* Ralston, p. 156. 
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army entered Moscow (Sept. roth). But 
orthodox Russia, encouraged by the zeal 
and guided by the prudent councils of the 
patriarch Hermogenes and the archiman- 
drite Dionysius, rose against this climax 
of insult. A General Assembly was held 
at Nijny Novgorod (Oct. 1611) to organ- 
ize arevolt; and an army marched on Mos- 
cow, which surrendered, after suffering 
the worst extremities of famine, before the 
end of 1612. An Assembly of the Estates 
met on the 21st of Febuary, 1613, to elect 
a tsar; and, after full discussion of many 
claims, Michael Rom4nov, a youth of six- 
teen, (son of Fedor Nikitich Romanov, a 
noble of Prussian extraction, and metro- 
politan of Rostif,) was crowned tsar of 
Russia, on the 11th of July, 1613. The’ 
house of Romanov is said still to reign in 
Russia ; but it is ina sense so modified 
as to be really a fiction, and probably a 
falsehood. To those who imagine that 
despotism conduces to an orderly succes- 
sion, we commend the study of the compli- 
cated pedigree of the descendants of 
Peter the Great and his brother Ivan, 
with its repeated infusions of German 
blood and its successions by female usur- 
pation, irregular election, and murder; 
the two Alexanders being the only tsars 
since Peter who have succeeded their 
fathers. Nay, more; if the,general belief 
be true, both of them, together with all the 
tsars from Paul inclusive, are utter 
strangers to the blood of Romdnov.* 

The manner and conditions of Michael 
Romdnov’s election might seem at first 
sight to have given a hope of Russia’s en- 
tering anew on the path of constitutional 
freedom. He was not invested with the 
title of autocrat,t which had been borne 
by all the tsars from Ivan III., and in the 
act of his election many important rights 
were stipulated for the people. But those 
rights were no longer in the safeguard of 
an independent order of nobles, nor of a 
middle class, such as had founded and 
extended the liberties of England. Nor 
was it a time for constitutional reforms 
when Russia was still struggling with her 
Polish rivals, shorn of her Baltic provinces 
by the might of Gustavus Adolphus, and 


* The general belief referred to is that Paul, who 
succeeded Catherine II., as her son by her murdered 
husband, Peter III., was in reality the son of neither, 
but a supposititious child of a peasant family. 

‘he Russian word, Samoderjets literally means 
self-holder, and is expressed in the ukases issued in 
German by Selbsthalter; being derived from sam 
“self,” and derju “1 keep or hold.” In the full title, 
Samoderjetz vserossyiskie (or, for a tsaritza, Samo-= 
deritza vserossyiskaia), the second word is an adjective, 
which is fairly, rather than exactly, represented by 


phrase “of all the Russias. 

















cut off from the Euxine and the Danube 
by. the Turks and Tartars. Well-meant 
efforts at legal reform earned the title of 
“Father of his Country” for Alexei, the 
son of Michael, who has scarcely received 
due credit for sketching some of the bet- 
ter parts of the work achieved by his son, 
Peter the Great. And when the marvel- 
lous energy and indomitable will of Peter 
secured for Russia the extension and con- 
solidation which gave her a place among 
the great states of Europe, the opportunity 
of resuming constitutional progress was 
sacrificed to the desire for naval and mil- 
itary strength as the means of imperial 
power. Neglecting, or more probably 
unfitted by his rude nature to receive, the 

reat civil lessons which he might have 


‘Jearnt while living in England and Hol- 


land, Peter took for his model the imperial 
and bureaucratic despotism of Germany, 
and proclaimed this choice, as well as his 
wide-reaching ambition, by assuming the 
title of emperor * in addition to tsar and 
autocrat. The combination was but too 
significant of “the terrorism which was 
largely used by the Muscovite tsars, and 
brought to a climax by Peter the Great 
equally in both Church and State.” f 

The better knowledge generally pos- 
sessed of the history of Russia during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ren- 
ders it needless to illustrate the working 
and growth of this new despotism of mil- 
itary drill and German bureaucracy under 
the successors of Peter. Their foreign 
conquests and aggressive designs form 
too large a subject, and are at this mo- 
ment too much mingled with exciting 
disputes, to be mixed up with the con- 
stitutional and social elements of the life 
of Russia. 

Among those elements, we have thus 
far traced the historic course of that one 
which gradually absorbed and overpow- 
ered the patriarchal freedom of the peas- 
antry, the municipal liberties of the great 
cities, and the independent privileges of 
the nobles; subjecting all to the will of 
one autocrat, and administered by a host 
of officials, whose caprice and corruption 
were only held in check by the stern 
account to which their master often called 


* In this title of the Russian sovereigns the word is 
used in the Latin form, /mferator and Jmferatriz, 
not as an equivalent to, but in conjunction with that of 
autocrat (Samoderjetz). ‘The stress laid on both in 
all the documents of the Romdnovs is very significant. 
Its merely formal retention in the proclamation of the 
empress Anne was taken advantage of as being a suffi- 
cient discharge of that sovereign from the constitutional 
obligations accepted by her when she was invited to 
the throne. wt 

+ Wallace, vol. ii., p. 186. 
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them. That despotism reached a gran- 
deur at once imposing and repulsive under 
Catherine, and found:in some sense its 
term in the inflexible, but narrow-minded 
self-will of Nicholas. No sovereign had 
ever a freer course to prove the unbounded 
power of doing good, which it was once 
the fashion to ascribe to a “ benevolent 
despotism ;” and we need not relate the 
failure of the system which collapsed 
under the test of the Crimean war, and 
brought himself to a despairing end. © 

It was that catastrophe which revealed 
the necessity of a change, and brought to 
the front the social elements, hitherto 
overshadowed but not extinguished, in 
which those who saw beneath the surface 
of the Russian State hoped to find the ele- 
ments of regeneration. Impelled by his 
own generous wisdom, and taught by his 
father’s failure, the present emperor began 
the work of reformation, and immortal- 
ized his name — whatever other burdens 
itmay have to bear —by the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs. And now, in the work- 
ing of that most necessary measure but 
vast experiment, in the reforms of the 
judicial system and local administration, 
and in the upheaving of the social forces 
which have been long kept down, Russia 
under Alexander II. presents a’ spectacle 
at home which would be far more inter- 
esting than its foreign aspect, were it not 
that the latter affects the interest and 
safety of other nations. Nor, indeed, can 
the two be separated; for the internal 
state of Russia explains much that seems 
strange and wild in her foreign policy; 
and the direction of that policy is a chief 
determining element in her past career 
and her future fate. 

Her greatness as a European and Asi- 
atic power has been purchased at the 
incalculable cost of withdrawing from agri- 
cultural industry so large a part of a pop- 
ulation already small in proportion to the 
soil,* that the military force which will 
be on foot, when the new organization of 
the army is completed in imitation of the 
German military system, is reckoned at 
nearly two millions of men. While the 
vastness of a force manifestly unneces- 
sary for defence, and therefore a standing 
menace of aggression, inspires a distrust 
in other nations, which makes it vain to 
talk of “concert” where confidence is 


* Mr. Wallace reckons the population of all Euro- 
pean Russia at about fourteen to the square verst (the 
verst, linear, is approximately two-thirds of a mile), 
and that of the most fertile and densely inhabited p 
forty to the square verst; the average sepuiniion at 
Great Britain for a similar area being one hundred and 


fourteen. 
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wanting; and while the evil feeds itself 
and wastes the social system with every 
new expedition and annexation; her pro- 
tectionist system severs the closest bond 
of union with the rest of Europe, deprives 
her of the wealth which old Russia had 
begun to reap a thousand years ago from 
the constant stream of commerce flowing 
between the needy North and the exube- 
rant East, and prevents the formation of 
that middle class which has proved, in the 
rest of Europe, at once the instrument of 
material prosperity and the centre of po- 
litical stability, harmoniting freedom and 
order. Industry and the true foundations 
of civilization have been sacrificed toa 
military greatness which has broken down 
under the first decisive test; and there 
was not wanting an ironical contrast in 
the erection by the present government 
of Russia of a monument at ovgorod 
to celebrate the millenary festival of the 
nation (1862). 

The statesman who chose for the model 
of the Russian autocracy a pyramid in the 
midst of a desert, failed to take into ac- 
count the treacherous foundation of the 
solitary edifice, and the teeming life scat- 
tered over the deseri, though invisible 
from the height assumed by the politician. 
Neither the old nobility, long since re- 
duced to a class of courtiers or living apart 
upon their lands, nor the new official no- 
bility who have eclipsed them, have any 
weight in the country or influence over 
public opinion, which can bring real 
Strength and support to the sovereign 
power; but it is very possible that, as 
chiefs of the military force, they may yet 
strike the blow destined to subvert the 
fabric of autocracy. That fabri¢ is in no 
danger —at present or in any future yet 
foreseen — from the peasantry, whose de- 
votion to the tsar, as the temporal and 
spiritual head of the whole Russian race, 
is a feeling of the most sacred obligation ; 
though there is a constant menace to the 
world in the power of the sovereign whose 
slightest sign can evoke a fanatical re- 
sponse from eighty millions of men. “I 
am not drawn for the conscription ” — said 
our peasant driver at the time of the Mos- 
cow speech —“ but it would be a shame 
to keep at home when my father is going 
to war.” The great problem is, whether 
the social life, which has survived among 
the peasantry, supplies the elements for 
that reconstruction of the whole Russian 
State, the necessity of which is confessed 
by the reforms already instituted. 

The materials which Mr. Wallace has 
contributed towards the solution of this 
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problem can only be appreciated by the 
study of his work as a whole. The reader 
will be amply repaid by the masterly 
sketch of the ancient patriarchial society 
which has been maintained in the village 
communes; the story of how they have 
been preserved from perishing beneath 
the deluge of despotism and the crushing 
yoke of serfdom; their relations, both 
under the the old and new system, to the 
proprietors, various types of whom, both 
of the old and new school, are sketched 
with graphic skill; the story of the eman- 
cipation of the serfs by the present em- 
peror in 1861; and the consequences of 
that bold and generous act — the one good 
use to which the despotic power of the 
tsars has been put — both for the landed . 
proprietors and for the peasantry them- 
selves. How mingled are the results of 
good and evil, and how serious a propor- 
tion is borne by the latter, is still more 
fully set forth in Mr. Michell’s able Con- 
sular Reports. 

These reports, however, have been to a 
great extent superseded by the ver 
strength of the confirmation added by off 
cial authority to the statements in them 
which gave most offence to the Russian 
government. In consequence partly of 
Mr. Michell’s reports, an imperial commis- 
sion was appointed in 1872 to inquire into 
the condition of agriculture in Russia; and 
the report which it presented in 1873 gave 
the following picture of the industrial, 
moral, and religious condition of the peas- 
antry :— 


All the information and evidence obtained 
by the commission points to a considerable 
development in the observance by the peas- 
antry of holidays which are not established by 
the Church, and which reduce, to the preju- 
dice of the productiveness of the country and 
the moral interests of the people, the sum- 
total of working-days available for agriculture. 
It is supposed that the clergy not only fail to 
hinder an increase in the number of holidays, 
but that they even promote that increase. In 
addition to the waste of time that would other- 
wise be available for labor, those holidays are 
accompanied by another evil — namely, by an 
augmentation of the frequency of cases in 
which the use of alcoholic drinks is abused. As 
regards the statements made to the commis- 
sion on the subject of the development of a 
baneful passion for drink among the agricul- 
tural classes, and with respect to the injurious 
influence of idleness and drunkenness on peas- 
ant life and generally on the peasant economy, 
the commission must first of all direct atten- 
tion to the fact that the complaints on the 
subject of drunkenness refer principally to the 
provinces of Great Russia, considerably less to 


those of Little Russia, and scarcely at all to 
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the western and Baltic provinces. In the 
provinces of Great Russia drunkenness pre- 
vails not only in an individual but also in a 
public form. The incentive to such drunken- 
ness is to be found not only in the numerous 
family and church holidays, but also in the 
forms of rural self-government. Few village 
(communal)-meetings terminate without scenes 
of drunkenness. Business is settled at those 
meetings under the influence of treating with 
vodka (corn brandy). Fines are imposed in 
the form of vodka. Such facts, even if desul- 
tory in their occurrence, prove that the pas- 
sion for drink has taken deep root in the 
national character, and that the people look 
upon drunkenness from a peculiar point of 
view, without in the least recognizing its moral 
indecency. 


This account is confirmed by an over- 
whelming mass of evidence from various 
provinces of European Russia, testifying 
to the increase of immorality, drunken- 
ness, and dishonesty among the peasants, 
the degraded and despised condition of the 
clergy, the general want of education, and 
the little improvement as yet made through 
the better schools established by the 
Zemstvo, or local administrative boards. 
We can afford space only for a few samples 
of this mass ofevidence. Inone district of 
Moscow it is reported that “the people 
have given themselves up entirely to drink, 
and are morally corrupted, so that no con- 
fidence can be placed inthem. There is 
no respect for the rights of property; rob- 
bery is daily on the increase ; horse-steal- 
ing has assumed frightful proportions.” 
The sources of this demoralization are 
sought in the decline of religion and the 
increase of drunkenness; and the laziness 
encouraged by the holidays of the Greek 
Church, which absorb more than one-third 
of the whole year. 

Thus in Moscow, “the churches are 
empty, the drinking-shops are full;” in 
another province “holidays and drunken- 
ness have caused a decline in morality. 
Robbery is so developed that a wife robs 
her husband, the children their parents, 
and the stolen goods are carried to the 
dram-shop. ... The peasants have be- 
come poorer, owing to excessive drunk- 
enness. The population may be divided 
into those who sell drink and those who 
consume it. Entire anarchy reigns. 
Everything is done for vodka and by 
vodka.” 

There is special interest in the evidence 
of Mr. Aksakoff, who has attracted so 
much attention lately as a chief organ of 
the Slavophils : — ‘ 


A decline in morality and a falling off in the 





performance of religious duties are very appar- 
ent among the peasantry. The principal causes 
are first, the very small moral influence which 
the clergy exercise over the rural population, 
owing both to their material dependence upon 
the ety. and also very frequently to an 
insufficient appreciation of their own dignity 
and of the sacredness of their office ; secondly, 
the absence of schools, and consequently the 
absence of all civil and religious instruction ; 
a the absence of the influence of the 
church and the school, and its replacement by 
the influence of the dram-shop. Drunkenness 
is immeasurably on the increase, and is destroy- 
ing the Russian people, physically and morally. 


If we ask what is done to counteract 
these evils by local authorities and the in- 
fluence of clergy, we have such answers 
as the following. In the provinces of 
Voronej and Tambov — 


The village mayors are entirely in the hands 
of the populace, which has no confidence in 
them. The mayor stands uncovered before 
the village assembly, and is sometimes forced 
to retire to a dram-shop together with the rest 
of the villagers. Asa police-officer, the mayor 
of a village is only the instigator or the agent 
through whom all police regulations are sys- 
tematically evaded. Such a state of things 
may be called an entire absence of government. 
It keeps the peasantry in their present path of 
“self-will ” (lawlessness), leads to the absence 
of all public order and decorum, to depravity, 
robbery, drunkenness, etc. Moral dissolution, 
utter impoverishment and bankruptcy of the 
tax-payer—these are the final results of the 
present state of affairs. The rights of prop- 
erty were never very strictly observed by the 
peasantry, and it is the same now. Crimes 
against those rights are not only daily but 
hourly on the increase. Their number cannot 
be estimated from the cases that are tried, be- 
cause an immense proportion of crimes go 
unpunished, owing to the difficulties that suf- 
round the obtaining of legal evidence. 


In the province of Moscow the com- 
mune is described as “a great despot, 
which prevents the peasant from working 
when a popular saint, or an image of St. 
Nicholas, the miracle-worker, is expected 
in the village.” The religion of the Rus- 
sian peasantry is proverbial; but Mr. Wal- 
lace’s caution as to its character is con- 
firmed by the report from Vladimir : — 


It is known that the lower classes only ob- 
serve the outward forms of religion. After 
listening to the liturgy they entirely forget 
what they have heard in church, In this re- 
spect, it is important to observe that the ser- 
vants of the Church confine themselves to the 
performance of religious rites, and, not rising 
above the people in intellectual development, 
they give way to exactly the same acts which 
form so painful a feature in peasant life ; so 
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that the rural population, with no example to 
guide them in the path of morality, are not 
able to withstand temptation. A reduction in 
the number of dram-shops and a strict super- 
vision over those whose duty it is to propagate 
morality appear to be indispensable measures. 


The effect of holidays is described in 
the evidence from Novgorod : — 


Holidays [said the witness] are increasing 
beyond measure ; any circumstance that may 
have had a beneficial effect in one commune is 
a holiday for all; the peasants go to the 
church, ask the priest to perform mass, take 
up the church banners, go to a neighboring vil- 
lage, where they remain roystering and giving 
way to debauchery, and ending each day in ob- 
liviousness andindecency. Sometimes, in con- 
sequence of such holidays, the peasants leave 
their new-cut hay for a week, allow the most 
favorable time for stacking it to pass, and 
the result is that when autumn comes they 
have no food for their cattle ; whereas if they 
had properly attended to their hay they would 
have had abundance of fodder. These holi- 
days are the ruin of villages; the peasants 
throw themselves in masses into a village and 
eat up everything they find, and the villages 
thus visited proceed in their turn to a neigh- 
boring commune and also consume everything. 


From Tchernigov, one of the oldest seats 
of Christianity in Russia, we have the fol- 
lowing exhaustive account of the condi- 
tion of the clergy, and the slight esteem 
in which they are held: — 


A great difference of the peasantry towards 
the Church is observable. The archbishop 
appealed personally for the formation of a 
Church fund, but the peasants refused to con- 
tribute, and said they were quite agreeable to 
their church being closed. Having inquired 
into this subject in several localities, I have 
arrived at the conviction that an indifference 
towards religion exists among the peasantry to 
such an extent that it is extremely desirable 
that attention should be bestowed upon it, for 
in the absence of religion a man mentally un- 
developed can scarcely be a trustworthy citi- 
citizen. However, I do not say this as a re- 
proach to the peasantry, who are now devel- 
oping themselves in a civil respect. 1 have 
only stated a fact taken from real life, and 
have made a direct deduction from it. As 
regards the influence of the clergy over the 
people, the former are certainly interested in 
counteracting such an indifference towards the 
Church ; but the strength of the clergy is un- 
equal to the task. They owe their material 
welfare to the peasantry, receiving from them 
payment for every rite which they perform. 
Although the parishioners are allowed to elect 
their own priests, yet therconditions laid down 
with that object are somewhat onerous for a 
rural commune ; namely, the salary of a priest 
is fixed at a very considerable figure in relation 
to the means of the greater number of the rural 





communes, and over and above this an obliga- 
tory rate of payment is fixed for the perform- 
ance of certain rites which the peasantry do 
not wish to have celebrated, such as prayers 
before fasts, etc. I was an eye-witness when 
a certain large commune was invited to elect a 
priest. The peasants said outright that, as they 
had been granted the right of making such an 
election, they should also have the right of 
making an agreement with the priest in re- 
spect to his salary; but that “if the law 
required the commune to pass a resolution 
electing the priest and binding the commune 
to pay for the performance of rites which we 
do not require, we are in a difficulty as to such 
election.” 


As to the state of education, there is sad 
testimony to the indifference of the clergy ; 
and the improved schools of the Zemstvo 
have a hard struggle with the apathy of 
the peasants. Thus at Minsk “the schools 
have no influence whatever on the popula- 
tion. The young men who are sent to 
teach reading and writing are mostly unmar- 
ried and of frail morality. In winter they 
have a few boys to instruct, but in summer 
they do nothing but debauch, and thus 
demoralize the people by deed and by ex- 
ample. ‘The teachers belong principally to 
the priesthood; they are at a low level of 
civilization and education, without fami- 
lies; and as their lives would otherwise be 
dull, they give way to drunkenness and 
dissipation.” At Smolensk “the schools 
are ina melancholy condition. The rural 
clergy, who are not distinguished for their 
knowledge of reading and writing, for their 
culture or their morality, are bad instruct- 
ors. The peasants, therefore, engage old 
soldiers, who teach for the sake of a piece 
of bread.” At Kazan, “there are many 
schools. The parochial schools conducted 
by the clergy are very bad; those of the 
Zemstvo are good.” At Grodno, “the 
schools are not very well frequented, al- 
though numerous (forty). The peasants 
are averse from sending their children to 
school, for fear of their wishing to become, 
writers or gentry. Unless under compul- 
sion, children are not sent to school, so 
that the latter are occupied only by teach- 
ers in receipt of salaries.” At St Peters- 
burg, “although the Zemstvo and the 
government assist in the establishment of 
schools, yet the influence of the latter is 
still very slight. There are no good teach- 
ers, only drunken students from ecclesias- 
tical seminaries.” At Tchernigov, “the 
schools have hitherto not been used by 
the peasantry, but since the last two or 
three years there has been a strong desire 
to acquire knowledge. This is probably 
owing to the expected reform of the law of 

















military conscription, rumors of which are 
ropagated by old soldiers. Drunkenness, 
owever, has begun to increase.” 

The experiment of emancipation is ham- 
pered by hindrances arising from the char- 
acter of all the parties whose co-operation 
is needed for its good working. The good- 
natured, but stolid and oe peasant, is 
only willing to work so much as is abso- 
lutely needful to supply the few wants of 
his hard and frugal life, and to pay his 
taxes. The proprietor, disgusted and ex- 
asperated at the indolence from which he 
suffers, is offended at the air of churlish 
independence, always natural to the Rus- 
sian peasant, and now aggravated by the 
new pride of freedom. The result has 
been a wider division of classes, than even 
under that servitude which at least defined 
their social relations plainly, and often 
bore the redeeming fruit of kindly conde- 
scension in the master, and devoted attach- 
ment in the serf. This social severance 
makes it almost impossible for the propri- 
etor and the emancipated peasant to meet 
on any common ground, at the very time 
when their co-operation is most needed to 
make their new relations the foundation of 
a better social order. The faults of both 
parties may be illustrated by a conversa- 
tion which we lately heard ina Russian 
railway carriage between a proprietor and 
an English resident. “ These mujiks” — 
said the Russian— “were invented to be 
our curse!” Perhaps,” rejoined the 
Englishman, who knows them well, “ they 
think you born to be their prey.” There 
is a widespread feeling among the peas- 
antry that the work of emancipation is but 
half done ; to restore them to their natural 
right of personal liberty is but a partial 
boon, without the Zand which they claim as 
having belonged to them from the time 
when Russia was Russia. 

It remains to be seen how this diver- 
gence and antagonism can be overcome, 
or rather what natural forces will come into 
play to correct it. All that the govern- 
ment has hitherto attempted, by the estab- 
lishment of provincial and district boards 
—though restoring the model of a free 
local government in which proprietors and 
peasants are equally represented, and by 
which good local work is done— has 
nevertheless failed to create between the 
two classes any real community of feeling, 
The proprietor looks on the peasant as an 
instrument necessary for obtaining any 
profit from his land: the peasant regards 
the proprietor as a reserve whence he may 
hire land or draw wages as necessity may 
force him: but beyond this exchange of 
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necessary uses, there is a mutual antipathy 
in all their ideas, personal, social, and relig- 
ious — for the modern proprietor, besides 
being an aristocrat in his feelings and a 
gentleman in his habits, is wont to scorn 
the devotion of the Russian peasant. 

The harmonizing influence of religion, 
so powerful in other lands, is here a force 
failing when most needed. The parish 
clergy, depending on the peasants for 
nearly all their subsistence, and scarcely 
above them in social rank, habits, and 
opinions, have lost all respect and consid- 
eration. For further evidence on this 
large topic we must be content to refer to 
Mr. Wallace’s discussion of the position 
of the clergy, but not without guarding our 
readers against the exaggerated influence 
which. he ascribes to the tyranny of the 
superior ecclesiastics, who are of the 
“ Black Clergy,” or monastic orders, At 
all events some strong ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline seems necessary to control the pro- 
pensities of the common clergy. We have 
ourselves been obliged to lock up in his 
own cellar a parish priest so drunk at his 
own daughter’s marriage as to be a scan- 
dal even to a Russian village; and a friend 
of ours has seen a drunken priest belabor- 
ing his congregation with the branch he 
had just dipped in holy water to asperse 
them. There is at present then little hope 
for the reunion of classes from the gov- 
ernment or the clergy. 

One of the few certainties in the imme- 
diate future is the extinction of the pres- 
ent class of proprietors, who are still im- 
bued with the traditions of serfdom. This 
is being rapidly effected by the improvi- 
dent habits which such a system always 
engenders, and accelerated by the reck- 
less action of the government in the insti- 
tution of land banks all over the country, 
which have offered the proprietors fatal 
facilities for incurring hopeless embar- 
rassment. As in other countries, these 
means of ruin have been furnished by En- 
glish capital. Into what hands the land 
thus encumbered will ultimately pass, is 
one of the problems of the future. At all 
events, as the combined result of emanci- 
pation and the survival of the village com- 
munal life, Russia seems to be working 
back towards her old social relations 
before the Tartar conquest, though as yet 
without the visible prospect of recovering 
her old political liberties; and till the lat- 
ter is effected, the former can hardly be 
accomplished. In this critical position it 
would seem to a looker-on from the out- 
side that peace was her first need; but 
those who see more closely find a wide- 
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spread feeling that the only hope of break- | | 


ing the fetters of her despotism is by war: 
not a war of conquest, which should annex 
new provinces and carry her banners to 
Constantinople, but rather a war of humil- 
jation, such as that which caused the mil- 
itary system of Nicholas to collapse, and 
prepared the way, by revealing the indis- 
pensable necessity, for the reforms of 
Alexander. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
PAULINE.— PART I. 


IN THE HEBRIDES, 


Sound itself was silent, 
Save when the Atlantic swell — offspring of some dead 


storm — 
Heaved up a billow to its memory. 
CHAPTER I. 
A GAELIC CONGREGATION. 


“ Seinnidh sinn chum clik agus gloire 
Dhé —” 

Such were the words which, startling in 
their effect and portentous in their signifi- 
cation, broke upon the ear of Pauline as 
she entered the parish church, after a walk 
of three miles in length, under the noon- 
day rays of an August sun. 

Eni matical as was the sentence, its 
immediate effect was only too apparent. 

Every collie present cocked his eye, 
leered at his master, and straightway com- 
posed himself to sleep. 

The master’s face was ministerwards ; 
it was serious, and devoutly attentive. 
In his hand lay the family Psalm-book, 
and the unaccustomed thumb was being 
prepared — how, we need not specify — 
for its weekly duty of turning over the 
leaves. The service had begun. ~ 

What was Pauline to do? 

The door had groaned and closed be- 
hind her, the atmosphere was that of the 
innermost recess of a range of hothouses, 
and there was two hours’ endurance of it 
in prospect. 

Well might her spirit sink. 

The collies could understand Gaelic, 
though they might not follow a sermon — 
she could not interpret a word! The dusty 
rays of a burning sun were grateful to 
their panting frames —she was suffocat- 
ing! Each of ¢hem had his own appointed 
place — she was a stranger! In every way 
she was worse off than a dog! 

How tired the poor girl felt! How hot, 
how disappointed, how cross! 





The bare contemplation of that two 
hours’ martyrdom made her shudder, and 
prompted the desperate suggestion that 
she might, even at this pass, escape. The 
object of her journey was lost, the expedi- 
tion had proved a failure; but her heart 
rebelled against so great a punishment. 

Could she by any means avert it? Dare 
she draw on herself the eyes of all those 
bowed heads, with the chance, too, of a 
snap at her heels from. some canine bigot 
set to guard the door? or, more terrible 
still, a sudden cessation of those dissonant 
sounds in the pulpit ? 

Courage said “ Yes ;” Fear said “ No;” 
and Fear had it. 

She must endure to the end, put on per- 
force the outward garb of decent attention, 
patiently await—ah! with a wild, weird, 
rasping cry, the sweet Psalm of David 
uprose. 

Pauline shuddered from head to foot. 

Mentally, as at that hour, she listened 
to the peal of cathedral chimes, and the 
mellow chant of white-robed choristers, 
and — measured the distanced between 
her seat and the door. 

A pause, another rapid jangle of incom- 
prehensible phrases, a distraction of the 
worshippers, and the stranger had flown; 
she stood once more in the sweet, fresh, 
fragrant air outside. 

With a long-drawn breath of relief, Pau- 
line stopped for a minute to gaze on the 
scene around her. 

A broad stretch of blue water lay at her 
feet, calm as glass, and to all appearance 
motionless, yet every minute laying bare 
more and more of the rocky tangle which 
overspread the beach, interspersed with . 
shallow bays of smooth and glistening 
sand. 

Thin fringes of birch and alder trees 
skirted the shore, and overhung the broad 
white road which encircled the island. 
Sloping backwards from these, and with 
gradually increasing monotony, dreary 
wastes of moor, bog, and ravine carried 
the eye up to the ptarmigan-haunted peaks 
above. ‘ 

Towards this prospect Pauline cared 
not to look. Her eyes were fixed on the 
pale, dimly-defined horizon; on the tin 
islets which seemed to disdain and shrin 
from the water on which they rested, so 
carefully did they draw back their pointed 
headlands from contact with it; and ona 
large cutter yacht, which had cast anchor 
in the bay the night before, and which as 
it lay broadside, showing every spar and 
rope reflected, might have cffered a promi- 
nent object for a painter’s pencil. 

















She had watched the white sail of the 
vessel as it passed Gourloch on the even- 
ing before, and mourned its loss in the 
panorama which the sun, setting, spread 
nightly before theireyes. The white wing 
had been folded just as the heavens were 
lighting up, and it was folded still. 

Not a sound came from the sea, and the 
strange discordant music within the little 
building alone broke the silence over the 
land. 

Now must Pauline gather up her cour- 
age, and take to the road again. 

There it lay, glaring in the fierce noon- 
day heat, sheltered only here and there by 
the birches, and displaying itself in the 
distance in a barefaced extent of more 
than a mile in length, over a hillside, 
empty even of the shadow of a rock. 

Pauline sighed. This was, in plain 
terms, more than she had bargained for. 

When, against the persuasions of her 
relations at Gourloch, she had made her 
way to the little Highland church, she had 
been supported by a feeling of satisfaction, 
complacency, self-approval if you will, and 
her aunt had plead in vain. 

“My dear, be persuaded. It ey 
happens that our own service is put off, 
and for once we can read our Bibles at 
home. Such a long walk in this weather, 
and it is not our own church either!” 
murmured the lady, feeling a little ashamed 
of using such an argument. 

“ I suppose it is much the same, auntie ; 
I never can distinguish between them.” 

“ You have not studied the subject, my 
dear. But, however, that is not my real 

.reason for wishing you to give it up. It is 

not fit for you to walk so far. Elsie has 
one down to the shore, and taken her 
ooks with her. Come, let me find you 

something to read out of the library.” 

“ Thanks, dear auntie, but I should like 
to go.” 

“You know, my love, how gladly I 
would send you if I could, although it is 
not our way to have the horses out on 
Sundays; but really the grey is too lame 
to be used to-day.” 

“1 always walk, thank you; we never 
think of driving at home.” : 

Quietly and decidedly the stronger will 
had put aside the weaker, and, if she rued 

it, the blame was her own. 
That “Seinnidh sinn chum clin agus 
gloire Dhé” (Let us sing to the praise and 
lory of God), fell upon her ear like a 
nell. Nor was she, on reflection, better 
satisfied with the hasty and precipitate 
withdrawal, which must have seemed to 
scorn the simple gathering. How could 
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she do it? She had been dazed, bewil- 
dered. She was almost, in jher confusion, 
ready to re-enter. 

But no! It was too late. 

And then above and beyond the obvi- 
ous causes for discontent previously nar- 
rated, it was no easy matter for Pauline to 
own that she had been in the wrong. 

She would have to own it now, easy or 
difficult — both wrong in going, and wron 
in coming away; she would have to wal 
in, dusty and dishevelled, two hours before 
she was expected, and make her humiliat- 
ing confession. Her aunt would commis- 
erate, and Elsie would rally her; of the 
two, she preferred the idea of being 
laughed at, and decided that if her cousin 
had not quitted the shore on her return, 
she would seek her out, and they could 
make their ex¢rée together. 

With this there flashed a bright idea into 
Pauline’s head. 

The tide was still on the ebb, the short 
cut across the rocks. would be passable. 
The prospect of this, with the sudden re- 
action of surprise and pleasure it inspired, 
gave a fillip to her spirits, under which she 
set off. More than a mile could be saved 
by crossing the bay, and the long ridges 
of rock, matted with tangle, and thickly 
strewn with mussels, limpets, and other 
shellfish, afforded a tolerably secure foot- 
ing. 

Sees she quitted the road, and with light 
and active steps began to thread the mazes 
of the rocky territory. 

All went well for a time. 

True, she had frequently to retrace her 
path, and more than once narrowly es- 
caped immersion in a hidden pool. Occa- 
sionally, too, she found herself perched 
upon an apparently inaccessible height 
— which the descent was fraught-with 
peril. 

Still, with bare hands clinging to each 
projecting point, and dainty toes feeling 
tremulously for security under treacherous 
seaweed —too often but the veil of a pit- 
fall — the advance continued. 

It grew worse and worse. Her limbs 
— to ache, her face was burning shel- 
terless under the sun, for, alas! that last 
spring had snapped the parasol in two, 
when she came to a full stop. “What 
shall Ido?” 

The poor wayfarer was tasting the expe- 
rience common to explorers of short 
cuts. 

It would seem as if short cuts are 
haunted by false-hearted sprites, who de- 
light in tormenting such as venture un- 
warily within their bourne. Try one across 
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fields, and you find half-a-dozen hedges in 
your way, each backed by a ditch and 
threaded by a wire. Follow an innocent- 
looking footpath, as did Christian and 
Hopeful in the allegory of allegories, and 
if you are not lodged in the castle of Giant 
Despair, you are straightway landed in a 
farmyard deep in mire, from which you 
look in vain for exit. View all the plain 
before you, and prepare to tramp it com- 
fortabiy over a close-shaven, heather-burnt 
moor, and behold! an artful swamp lurks 
concealed, with moss and bog-myrtle and 
cotton-rush flowering on its surface ! 

Pauline, too far gone to retreat, came to 
the woful conclusion that another mistake 
had been committed. 

The rocks, which at first had been mere 
ridges easily traversed, now seemed actu- 
ally to tower above her; the pools ex- 
panded into miniature lakes, and inter- 
cepted her path at every turn; while both 
feet and hands were smarting from con- 
tact with the rough and jagged surface. 

Suddenly she became aware that she was 
not alone. 

Leaning over a narrow strip of water 
which ran up between two ledges, was the 
figure of a man, so intent upon gazing into 
the crystal pool, that he was apparently as 
unconscious of her presence as she had 
hitherto been of his. 

His hat was thrown off, and a suit of 
grey rendered his person so little distin- 
guishable from the smooth surface of 
stone on which he lay, that had he not 
changed his attitude on Pauline’s ap- 
proach, she might have been still nearer 
than she was, without detecting anything 
unusual. 

She turned to escape, her foot+slipped, 
and down she went. 

The stranger started, drew himself up, 
and stared at the apparition. How had 
she come? What did she want? What 
was she doing now? 

An answer to the last interrogation was 
self-evident. She was helplessly trying to 
steady herself on a stone which vibrated 
to every inclination, her parasol protruded 
from a crevice many feet below, and her 
long dress placidly floated on a neighbor- 
ing pool. Clearly she was in need of as- 
sistance. 

“Wait a moment; allow me to help 

ou.” 

Sooth to say, Pauline had no choice but 
to wait. She was careless as to the fate 
of her parasol, and ignorant of the misde- 
meanors of her robe, but to quit that tot- 
tering pedestal, when one false step would 





precipitate her into a briny gulf, was more 
than she cared to attempt. 

Both hands clutched the rugged wall'in 
front, he advanced, and one was unwill- 
ingly loosened and put in his. 

“Take care! Not that one! This 
side! Ah!” 

She was in! That last exclamation was 
called forth by a stumble, a moment’s 
8 as on the slippery surface, and a 
splash. 

P The next instant he had seized her other 
hand, and, by main force, pulled her up 
beside him. 

“Thank you,” said poor Pauline, rue- 
fully. 

Short of a desert island there could 
hardly have been a more extraordinary and 
secluded spot for two well-dressed, well- 
bred, and well-looking young people to be 
standing hand in hand; whose acquaint- 
ance barely extended.over a previous forty 
seconds or so. 

The man saw the joke; the woman did 
not. 

The hand which he held responded to 
his clasp, with a fervor born of insecurity 
and fright; the other held on by his arm. 

“Grips me like a vice,” thought he. 
Aloud, “ I hope you are not hurt?” 

“ Oh no —not much — thank you. The 
water is quite warm.” 

“Your parasol is in the hollow down 
there; I had better fetch it.” 

“ Pray don’t. Don’t mind. It is of no 
consequence whatever.” 

“ You will lose it; you will never find it 
again if I do not bring it now. If you can 
just stand still for one moment, I will jump. 
down.” 

Now the malice of this suggestion con- 
sisted in the fact that to stand still was one 
of the last feats the unlucky fair one was 
likely to accomplish. The rock on which 
they stood was so cut up into detached and 
knife-like edges, that, even as she spoke, 
she swayed backwards and forwards, 
pinching his arm spasmodically with each 
oscillation, while every movement threat- 
ened another plunge. 

“TI shall take the opportunity to collar 
my hat,” reflected the young man, “if she 
is ever going to let go, that is to say. 
Suppose you sit down for a moment?” to 
his companion. 

As this proposal was accompanied by 
some assistance, it was feasible, and he 
was free. 

And now, for the first time, it occurred 
to Pauline to look at the person with 
whom she was fraternizing. 











As his back was towards her, she nat- 
urally contemplated it first. A good back, 
broad-shouldered, straight, and supple, 
well set off by the odd sailor-like blouse 
of grey. 

Now he was poking his head down the 
chasm from which, but nearly out of 
reach, the parasol poked up its head ap- 
pealingly tohim. Yes, a good head, too; 
a nice round head, covered with dark, 
smooth, soft-looking hair. Last of all she 
obtained a view of the face. 

“Ah! what a.pity!” cried the girl, 
inwardly; and with furtive glances she 
continued to scan it till he came back to 
her side, successful in both his quests. 

For the face was — bad. 

“ May I ask which way you are going?” 

Pauline could hardly tell. The idea of 
retracing her steps was scarcely to be 
borne—to push on seemed hopeless; 
she faltered and balanced the fros and 
cons in her mind. 

At last her tale was told. 

“{ was nearly let in for that Gaelic ser- 
vice myself,” said her companion; “my 
men found it out, however, and warned 
me at the church door. So you are on 
your way to Gourloch ?” 

“Yes; I was told one could cross here 
when the tide was out.” 

“T should doubt it.” 

“you think it would not be safe to 
try: 

“ Hardly.” 

“Considering,” reflected the young 
man, “that you were staggering about like 
a new-born calf a few minutes ago, and 
are only happy now because you are sit- 
ting down.” 

“ Then I must go back the way I came. 
Thank gl said Pauline, with dignity. 
She could be quite dignified as she sat on 
the rock. 

He hesitated, and looked towards the 
sea. “The men are here. Will you let 
them put youhome? Of course I shall 
accompany the boat,” he added, hastily. 

Pauline (aside). “And pray, who are 
you?” QOutwardly, she only followed the 
direction of his eye with hers, and saw 
what she might have seen long before if 
she had ioe —-a large, beautifully ap- 
pointed gig, manned by four tidy British 


tars. “You are very good.” 
“Not at all. I shall be delighted to be 
of any use.” 


“It is barely half a mile beyond that 
headland; you can see the tower from 
here.” 

“What a tremendous round it must be 
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by the road! Five or six miles, I should 
sa ” 


« Not quite so far, but still ——” 


“Long enough. You would not do it 
under an hour and a half.” 

(“I am_ wet, besides,” considered Pau- 
line, who was wetter than she could well 
confide to a stranger; “and I am tired. 
And if I refuse and turn back, I must 
accept his escort over the rocks, for I 
could not possibly go crawling and falling 
about as I did A nt there was nobod 
near. What a disastrous expedition it 
has been from beginning toend! Shall I 
accept? I wish] knew. The boat does 
look charming, and sailors are always 
nice; but I don’t altogether like him. Still, 
if I return, he will come too; and if I go 
in the boat, there will be all the others. I 
wonder which would be best or worst!” 
A pause. “ The boat is best.”) “ Thank 
you very much, if you are quite sure I am 
not taking you out of your way-——” 

(“ Married,” decided the man — “ mar- 
ried, and a woman of the world, or she 
would not be so cool upon it. I never 
said it was not taking me out of my way. 
However ——”) “Not inthe least. Let 
me help you down.” 

“I cannot imagine,” said the young 
lady, as they stood waiting for the boat, 
“how you did not hear me before I was 
so close to you; I made enough noise.” 

“T heard sounds, but thought my men 
had come ashore. It was not likely to be 
any one else, you must acknowledge.” 

“TI did not hear any spund ; you took 
me altogether by surprise.” 

“ And had I not been there, should you 
have % on?” 

“Yes, I think so. I don’t like giving 
up what I have once begun.” 

“You might, if you had had good luck, 
have been a dozen steps further on by 
this time. I am sorry I retarded your 
progress.” 

“IT am very much obliged to you.” 
(Gravely, as with this protest, “So far as 
you have done me a service, I am bound 
to acknowledge it; otherwise, as yet we 
are strangers. Don’t make pw 

The boat’s crew now pulled alongside, 
and she was handed in. 

“ Delightful!” exclaimed the weary 
pedestrian to herself, as they sped over 
the water with a swift noiseless rush that 
in a few seconds left the promontory from 
which they had embarkéd far behind. “I 
cannot row being glad 1 came. It could 
not be avoided; i had no choice. The 


men look respectable, and he is a gentle- 
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man, whatever else he may be. What an 
odd adventure! Poor little Elsie! how 
she would have enjoyed it! I wonder if 
she will be down at the shore when we 
come in. No one else will, it is to be 
hoped. Ah! how pleasant— how very, 
very pleasant it is! Now we are going 
over sand and shells; there scuttles off a 
little green crab under the weed. It is 
quite shallow too. Are those oysters, or 
only their shells? How beautiful are 
these great trees rising to the surface, 
and spreading themselves like feathery 
palms or giant ferns! Far, far down they 
go, into that deep, dark, invisible pit. If we 
were to upset here, I should be drowned. 
I should go straight to the bottom, and 
never rise again. Ah! I am glad we are 
off that hollow; the sand is rising again.” 
Thus dreamily her thoughts wandered on, 
as she hung in silence over the side. 

(“ Might say a civil word or two,” in- 
wardly commented the steersman, when 
some time had elapsed. “I thought all 
Scotch girls could talk.” 

“Is not this beautiful?” said Pauline, 
turning round. 

“ Very.” 

“Nothing can surpass the scenery of 
the west of Scotland.” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Especially on a day like this.” 

“ Certainly.” 

She had made her attempts, it was his 
turn next. 

“ T hope you are comfortable?” 

“ Perfectly, thank you.” 

“You must Be tired?” 

“ A little.” 

Discreet, if neither edifying nor original. 
The lady’s turn came again. d 

“When I come to Scotland I never 
want to go away; and yet when I am 
away, I hardly care to seek it out again.” 

“Just what I have felt. But is not this 
your country?” 

“No.” 

A pause. 

“ My home is in the south of England,” 
said Pauline, feeling herself ungracious, 
“it is — different there.” 

He acknowledged a difference, observed 
that he too was a stranger, and another 
spasmodic silence ensued. Then witha 

asp of relief they simultaneously rushed 
into the old, old topic of the weather. 

Weather past, weather to come, weather 
at sea, weather among mountains; En- 
glish, Scotch, and Irish weather; the cli- 
mates of all countries,— were discussed 
with an animation that left nothing to be 
desired. 





Meantime the mental commentaries so 
ran:— 

“A fine creature. A nice womanly 
woman. A good daughter, good sister, 
good wife — oh! indeed! no wife at all,” 
as his eye fell on the ringless left hand 
clasped round the parasol — “no wife at 
all; wrong for once. Be that as it may, 
you are a wifely, motherly, daughterly girl, 
and I like you!” 

“ And you are an odd kind of man, I 
don’t know whether to like you or not.” 

“Hollo! hollo! hey!” 

“Tom!” ejaculated Pauline. 

“Tommy!” cried her companion. 

With that they turned and faced each 
other, the meaning of which was, “ Pra 
what do you know about Tom?” and, 
“ Pray what do you know about — a 

“That is my brother,” said Pauline, 
smiling. 


CHAPTER II. 
ONE OF THE WILD BLUNDELLS. 


“ WELL, you are a nice girl to go out 
for a pleesure-trip on the Sawbath-day /” 

Astonishment and exclamations having 
been exchanged, the new-comer thus 
began. 

“T did not, Tom. I went to church, 
and came back by the shore.” 

“Went by land, and came back by 
water.” 

“There is no crossing after all, or else 
I tried it too far down. I don’t know 
where I should have been now, if I had 
not been most kindly rescued.” 

“By him? many thanks,” said the boy. 
He could not have been much over twen- 
ty, and was a smart, hearty, merry-go- 
round sort of a creature, with a loud voice 
and a laughing eye. 

(“ What! You don’t know him? Oh!” 
in answer to an aside.) 

“ T say, Blundell, you must come up and 
have Sunday dinner. That is the house 
among the trees; no distance, you see. 
I only turned up myself an hour ago; got 
a boat, and ferried across at the Ross; 
and now my aunt says I should have 
stayed where I was, and not have trav- 
elled upon a Sunday. After my going to 
church too, on purpose to say that I had 
been!” 

“You have been at church? Where in 
the world did you find one?” 

“ Close to the ferry on the other side.” 

“ And how did you manage to arrive 
here an hour ago?’ 

“Well, I did not stay the whole time, 
you know; I slipped out after the first 
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fifty-five verses of the 119th Psawm/ 
Eh, Polly?” 

Pauline did not laugh. 

“Your sister would have been glad to 
have been in your place, I daresay. There 
is nothing but Gaelic at Gourloch Point 
to-day.” 

“Is there not? I wish I had been 
there. I like to hear them screech and 
squall; it sounds as if you were sitting 
down upon a bagpipe. But you will come 
up, won’t you?” 

“Thanks very much, but I must get 
back—the men are waiting. You will 
excuse me, I know.” 

“JT have not yet thanked you —— 
began Pauline. He smiled, lifted his hat, 
and was gone. 

*“ T knew he would not come,” said Tom, 
hospitably, “or I should not have been so 
keen to ask him. I knew that would send 
him off. What a queer old cracky fellow 
he is!” 

“Old! Cracky!” 

“ He is half cracked, youknow. Where 
is Elsie?” 

“ How is he cracked? ” 

“ Aunt Ella said she was down at the 
shore.” 

“What do you mean by saying he is 
cracked?” 

“ I didn’t, —I said he was ha/f cracked ; 
and so he is.” 

“ How ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. The fellows say 
he is.” 

“Why should he not come to dinner 
when you asked him ?” 

“ Because he never does; and we didn’t 
want him either.” 

Pauline pondered. 

“ He would just have been a bore,” con- 
tinued Tom, as they bent their steps in- 
land; “and Aunt Ella would not have 
liked it, besides. Queer,—isn’tit? They 
ought to suit each other, those two.” 

She had no idea what he meant. 

“ How did you know him, Tom?” 

“]T have known hima long time. The 
question is, how did you know him? I 
shall tell Aunt Ella of your gallivanting 
about with one of the wild Blundells, and 
see how she’ll look.” 

“It was unavoidable,” said his sister, 
steadily. “I was in the very middle of 
the bay, and had come to a place where I 
could neither go back nor forward. You 
may imagine what a start it gave me 
to find a man close at hand, when I 
thought ——” 

“Oh, well,” cried Tom, impatiently, 
“ where is Elsie all this time ?” 


” 
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“ Perhaps she has gone indoors again.” 

“She went out when I left. I came 
down here on purpose to find her.” 

“Here she is, then!” A laughing voice 
from behind a rock. “I heard you all the 
time, and saw you too. What have you 
been about? Really, you two scandalous 
people ——” 

“ Speak to Polly,, if vou like” exclaimed 
Tom, seizing her hands. “If you don’t 
look better after my sister another time, 
Miss Elsie, I shall think twice before I 
allow her to come and stay with you again. 
But I am innocent.” 

“Were you not with her?” 

“Not I. She managed this nice little 
escapade all by herself. I have been here 
for ever so long, as you might have known, 
if you had been anywhere but in this crazy, 
out-of-the-way place down here.” 

“ How did you come?” 

“TI came by the Ross, got ferried across, 
and walked over the hill. Mind,I had 
been to church first, which apparently 
none of you have. And sucha house as 
I find! Only Aunt Ella in it; you gone, 
no one can say where ; and Pauline sitting 
cheek-by-jowl with a fellow whose name 
she does not even know, but with whom 
she seems vastly taken.” 

A brother’s impertinence, ignored by 
the stately victim. 

“ Paulie, I wonder you let him treat an 
elder sister so!” 

“ Why, what did you say to her yourself, 
only a minute ago?” 

“ Never mind, tell me all about it,” said 
Elsie, impatiently. “Did you find the 
church, Pauline?” 


“TI had to come away, Elsie: it was all 
in Gaelic.” 

“Oh! oh ! oh!” with a scream of de- 
light. “Oh, that is charming! Oh, you 
poor Pauline, you dear Pauline! and so 
you had your walk for nothing, and your 
parasol is broken, and your gown is ruined, 
and, last of all, you got carried off bya 
pirate, and were only rescued by Tom and 
me.” 

* Come, I like that,” said Tom. “ What 
had you to do with it, may I ask? Sneak- 
ing behind that rock until you saw whether 
the Pirate was going to demolish us or 
not.” 

“ You would make a valiant ally in time 
of need, Miss Elsie; like old Blucher, you 
would come galloping up with a great 
dust, when all the fighting was over, and 
do the shouting part. 
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Tuheira-sa-sa-sa, und die Deutschen sind da. 
Die Deutschen sind lustig, sie rufen, Hurra! 
How long have you been hiding here ?” 

“It was some one else’s shouting that 
male me look out. ‘Hollo! hollo! hey!’ 
and the echo cried after it, ‘Ollo! ollo! 
ey!’ What makes an echo drop its h’s? 
They always do, you know.” 

“And you had seen none of us be- 
fore?” 

“No; the first I saw of anybody was 
when you were all down at the boat. I 
had heard the dip of the oars before, but 
it had not come in sight round the point. 
: concluded that you had come with Pau- 
ine.” 

“And I concluded that you had; or 
rather that it was you sitting beside Blun- 
dell.” 

“Is that the pirate’s name? What is 
he doing here?” 

“Ask Polly. She knows all about him.” 

“I suppose that is his yacht, Elsie. 
He found me in difficulties among the 
rocks. I was trying to cross the | as 
the tide was out; and just when I had got 
to a place where I could get neither back 
nor forward ——” 

“ T have heard this so often that I am 
perfectly sick of it,” interrupted Tom, 
rudely. “ There was nothing so very won- 
derful in this great deliverance ; you wom- 
en always make mountains out of mole- 
hills. Blundell was fishing in his boat, 
Elsie, and picked her off, that was all.” 

“He was doing nothing of the kind,” 
said his sister, warmly. “He was not 
fishing at all.” 

“Wasn’t he? Well, then, he ought to 
have been. I mean to draw him about 
his Sunday amusements, and yoy shall 


‘see how he rises to it. It was Chaworth 


who oe me the hint. Elsie, are the 
gooseberries over yet?” 

“No, indeed, they are but just begun. 
You forget how much later we are here 
than you in the south.” 

“Then let us have a turn at them be- 
fore dinner.” 

To humor him she complied, but Pau- 
line, pleading fatigue, escaped into the 
house. 

“ We are best by ourselves,” said Tom, 
confidentially. “ Pauline always nags me to 
g° indoors before I have had half enough. 

hat have you got there? Green ones. 


Are they good? I like these yellow 
boys.” 
“You don’t know what is good, then. 
The green ones have far more flavor. 
Those are called the honey-globes, but no 





one cares for them after the others are 
ripe. These little ironmongers are the 
best of any.” 

“Are they?” said Tom, with all kinds 
in his mouth at once. “Oh, I say, look 
here! My best vésiting trousers!’ 

He had been kneeling unconsciously on 
a juicy. red ironmonger, and the result 
was a deeply imbedded stain. 

“ Something always happens to this pair, 
whenever I wear them,” said he, ruefully. 
“ They came from Smallpage, and are the 
only ones I have that don’t bag at the 
knee. I put them on to-day, because it 
was Sunday, to please my aunt.” 

“ It was thoughtful of you, Tom.” 

“Well, what am I to do? My things 
won’t bé here till to-morrow, and —it’s 
getting worse, I do believe — there is not 
a soul to lend me a pair. What are you 
laughing at?” 

“Nothing. Why do you not ask Mr. 
Blundell ? ” 

“His? They would trail behind me 
like the spurs of a fighting-cock. I shall 
go on board his yacht, though. I say, 
Elsie, if he is bove to-morrow, why 
shouldn’t we have a run in it?” 

“ Delightful ! ” 

“You would like it, I can tell you.” 

“ But how could it be managed ? ” 

“Oh, there is nothing easier. He is 
such a queer creature, you can make him 
do whatever you like, if you take him the 
right way. That’s what Chaworth says. 
You have only to take him the right way, 
and you can twist him round your little 
finger.” 

“ And how, if you take him the wrong 
way?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. 

“T should like to go,” said his cousin, 
“very much.” 

“You wouldn’t be si¢k?” 

“No, indeed! At least I think not.” 

“What do you mean by you ‘think 
not’? Have you ever been in a yacht?” 

“No.” 

“You know nothing about it, then. 
They are the sickest things you can go in. 
There is nothing I like better than a little 
spanking fifteen-tonner, with a good sou’- 
wester to fill the sheets.” 

“ How large is this one?” . 

“This? Oh, it’s far away too big,” 
contemptuously. “It is as safe as any- 
thing. Aunt Ella would go in this one 
herself, I daresay. It was a little wee 
thing that Guy was lost out of.” 

“Who was Guy?” 

“Guy? He was the otherone. They 
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were the wild Blundells, you know. 
Such a splendid-looking pair of fellows! 
Chaworth said —~—” 

“You have had enough, Tom. Come 
to the greenhouses.” 

“ Chaworth said ” 

* Look at this piece of heliotrope, peep- 
ing through the hinges. How can it have 
crept.in there?” 

“ Chaworth said ——” 

“ Shut the door after you.” 

“You are not listening to me a bit,” 
said Tom, crossly. 

Neither she was. 

Meantime Pauline sat by her open case- 
ment looking on the sea. 

It was an old-fashioned lattice window, 
set in a frame of ivy, and both sides were 
caught back to let in as much of the outer 
air as possible. The chamber was round, 
being approached only by a narrow wind- 
ing stair, which opened out of the gallery 
below; and the turret-room, as it was 
called, was appropriated to Miss La 
Sarte’s use, whenever she stayed, as she 
usually did every autumn, at Gourloch. 

Here she sat now, a tall, straight, 
dark-haired maid, with a thoughtful coun- 
tenance, and calm, bright eyes. 

Unlike Tom, unlike Elsie, unlike any 
one else in the world was Pauline. 

It was this which made Tom rampant 
at the idea of his sister’s adventure, and 

ve zest to Elsie’s enjoyment of her de- 

eat. 

Pauline, the good, the grave, the hand- 
some, the decorous, the everywhere ad- 
mired and approved Pauline, to be caught 
tripping thus! 

Elsie might have been wilful, and daring, 
and baffled, and made to look, foolish as 
her cousin had been, and no one would 
have thought twice about it, whilst the 
whole house was now gaping at Pauline. 
Elsie would have been petted and pitied 
-like a lost child; she would have come in 
bemoaning her fate; showing her hands 
and her face, her gown and her parasol; 
and all of a sudden she would have burst 
out a-laughing in the face of her comfort- 
ers. ; 

Pauline sits by her window, and her 
hands lie idly in her lap. 

Through the balmy air come ever and 
anon the calls of sea-birds on the shore; 
the wild quivering cry of the curlew, or 
the lapwing diverting wayfarers from her 
young. 

A slight breeze has sprung up with the 
return of the tide, wavelets Tap the rocks, 
and ripple along the little bays and creeks 
of sand. 
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A long hour glides unbroken by, and the 
dreamer heeds it not. 


A sudden attack upon the door; a 
double attack — one hand used for the rap, 
> other simultaneously turning the han- 

e. 
“ Look here ! why don’t you come down ? 
The gong is broken, Aunt Ella says, and 
you might have known. We have been 
waiting nearly half an hour.” 

“1am coming, dear.” 

“ You might just as well read your good 
books after dinner as before,” continued 
injured Tom. ' 

Pauline, as we know, had not been read- 
ing, and there were no traces of books to 
be seen, but she had forgotten to smooth 
her hair, and her bonnet still lay upon the 
table. 

Tom looked at her. 
he said, gruffly. 

“Tam, rather, thank you.” 

“What a wild-goose chase it was! 
Blundell must have had a good laugh at 
you.” 

They were going down-stairs, and she 
slipped her hand within his arm. 

“Isn’t he rather a— strange 
Tom?” 

“T told you he was half cracked.” 

“He never once smiled the whole time, 
except, yes, when he went away.” 

“T don’t know about smiling, but you 
should just hear him laugh. He and Gu 
were the jolliest fellows in the world. 
Wherever the Blundells were, there was a 
row, and every night | kept it up. They 
had half the remy | y the ears, and 
there they used to be roaring and fight- 
ing ——’ 

“Well?” . 

“ Well, what?” 

“What were you going to say?” 

“T wasn’t going to say anything. What 
do you mean?” 

“What were they roaring and fighting 
about?” 

“Oh, for fun. It was Guy who was the 
great hand; Ralph could be as quiet as a 
pussy-cat if he liked. Oh! the meekest, 
mildest creature, without a word to say for 
himself! So that all the old dowagers 
used to say, ‘What a nice young man!’ 
And he was, very nice!” said “Tom, em- 
phatically. “I say, you needn’t tell Aunt 
Ella all this; we may just as well go in his 
yacht, and he is all right now. Do you 
hear? Mind you don’t.” 

The last injunction gave Pauline food 
for thought. She waited her opportunity, 
and thus accosted her brother. 


“ Are you tired?” 


man, 
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“Tom, if Mr. Blundell is not—not a 
proper acquaintance for us, I cannot help 
telling Aunt Ella. He ought not to come 
here, and Elsie and I should not go in his 

acht.” 

“What rubbish! Of course he is all 
right now; I told you that.” 

“T don’t know what your ‘all right ’ and 
your ‘all wrong’ means,” cried she, losing 
patience. “ You say he is wicked, and he 
is crazy, and seem to glory in it, and yet 

ou wish us to be intimate on 

“Who said anything about being inti- 
mate? The intimacy is a fiction of your 
own. You picked him up for yourself, 
and were intimate enough with him in all 
conscience when I came upon you.” 

“You know how it was ——” began 
his sister. 

“ Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t come to the 
place where you could get neither back 
nor forward, again! I know the very spot 
by this time! Spare us the recital, just 
this once.” 

“You are very rude,” said Pauline, 
frowning. 

“No, no. I'll be ready for it again to- 
morrow, and promise to listen to every 
word. Come, Polly-poddy, don’t be cross ; 
you know you want to have the sail, and 
so does Elsie, and so we'll all go, and 
have a day of it.” 

“ Tf you are sure,” hesitated she. 

“Sure? Yes, of course I am. There 
is really nothing the matter with him, only 
that he has been queer ever since he and 
— were out that night in the North Sea, 
and Guy was drowned. Instead of getting 
away from the water, as you would think 
he might have done, he is always on it, 
‘and goes mooning about by himself, first 
to one place, and then to another. But he 
is quite the pattern man, every one says. 
I believe,” he added, lowering his voice, 
“he thinks he’ll go to hell, or something 
of that sort, if he breaks out again.” 

“Ts that what makes you call him 
crazy?” 

“Yes. That is what the fellows say.” 

“ So now,” continued Tom, as if a load 
were off his mind, “ you know the worst 
of him. And, letting alone that, he is as 
good a fellow as ever lived. Just the kind 
of man you would take to; he is not Elsie’s 
style at all. I say, what a pretty little 
creature she has turned out, and what airs 
the monkey gives herself!” 

“J don’t think any one ever accused 
Elsie of that before.”, 

“ They will now, then. 


She shuts you 
up at every turn, and then comes wheed- 
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ling after you, to get you to go after her 
again.” 

“Itis only her way, you silly Tom. She 
means nothing by it.” 

“ Doesn’t she, then?” 

“ Nothing. whatever. 
child.” 

“ A monstrous precocious child. Where 
on earth did she learn to flirt? ” 

“ Flirt /” cried Pauline, angrily. 

“ Yes, flirt. I suppose it is born in a 
girl. Even a she-Paul will flirt, if she can 
do it on a Sunday, my dear sister,” added 
he, slyly. 

Pauline — blushed. 


She is a mere 


CHAPTER III. 
“BITE HIM, PUNCH!” 


THE next morning, alas ! alas! 

Rain; soft, patient, persistent rain, not 
loud nor passionate, yet holding out no 
false hopes of giving way, set in with the 
daylight. 

Low over the hillsides hung the misty 
veil; leaden looked the sea; piteous were 
the faces that surveyed it at Gourloch. 

“Elsie, do you ever have anything but 
rain, here?” 

“ Never ! 
terday.” 

“ Yes, of course, if it zs fine, it is sure to 
be on a Sunday, when one can’t do any- 
thing.” 

“IT had a presentiment that it would 
rain to-day.” 

“Clever of you, that. I have a presen- 
timent that it will rain to-morrow, and the 
next day, and the next after that.” Tom 
was out of humor, and the mischief found 
for his idle hands to do was teasing his 
cousin. 

“It is no worse here than elsewhere,” 
affirmed Elsie, smarting like a true Scot 
under their national disgrace. “ We have 
had very good weather, particularly fine: 
weather, until quite lately. I am sure I 
don’t know why it should have broken just 
at this time,” continued she, with a troub- 
led look at the sky. 

. “ And what is one to do the livelong 
ay! ” 

* You might go and see Mr. Blundell,” 
said a quiet voice close by. Pauline was 
standing with her back to them, looking 
out of the window. 

“Eh? What should I do that for?” 
demanded her brother. 

“You might find out how long he means 
—— and see what is our prospect of a 
sail. 


It poured the whole of yes- 
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“Well, I might do that. Perhaps he 
would take me with him to-day. I don’t 
care for the rain, and it would be better 
than staying at home.” (With a glance at 
Elsie.) ‘* Men can’t be expected to fad 
about a work-table all day like girls.” 

“ Bring him back with you to entertain 
us,” retorted his cousin. 

Tom tossed uphishead. “ Likely, isn’t 
it? He hates women.” 

No remark. 

“ He never goes anywhere when he can 
help it.” 

“Oh!” 

“And so, as he won’t come to me, I 
must go to him,” proceeded young La 
Sarte with a lordly air, ftented to convey 
that it was impossible two such choice 
spirits could be long apart. “He will ex- 
pect me, I daresay.” 

“Hollo!” Three minutes later, in the 
avenue. “I was on my way to look you 
up. What a beast of a day!” 

“Well, what have you got for me to 
do?” 

Was he seeking Tom, as Tom was seek- 
ing him, from the sheer lack of any other 
source of entertainment? 

They regarded each other earnestly. 
Should they fish? The streams were too 
high. The shooting of Gourloch was let 
to astranger. Boating would be miser- 
able ; walking, stupid. Must they actually 
be driven indoors? It appeared the only 
thing to be done. 

“] hope,” said Blundell, as they walked 
up tothe house, “that Miss La Sarte is 
none the worse for her wetting yesterday.” 

“Not a bit. At least, I never asked 
her. Isn’tita jolly old place? Belongs 
to,my aunt, as far as you can see on either 
side. She was a Macdougal; you would 
know what that means if you were a native ; 
and since my uncle’s death she lives here 
for the most part of every year. The pity 
is about the shooting. She might just as 
well keep some of it for me, even if she 
let the rest; it is rather hard on a fellow 
to come to Scotland in August, and get no 
grousing. I have given her several pretty 
broad hints on the subject. I should come 
down regularly if I could look upon it as a 
moor.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said his companion, 
dryly. 

“ And, of course, I should have it to 
offer fellows. I can’t ask them down, as 
it is, when there is no shooting. Fellows 
who have asked me, you know. There 
was young Beauchamp; and Farey, Lord 
Farey’s son; they would both have 
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come down fast enough, if there had been 
anything for them to do. I had to make 
up a sort of explanation about my aunt 
being a widow, and not caring to havea 
lot of people about. I coukd not tell them 
slap out theré was no shooting, they would 
have thought it so uncommonly odd.” 

“ Are you the heir?” 

“ No, another of us, my cousin, has the 
title and the B shire estates. That 
is why my aunt lives here.” 

“ And does he come in for this property 
too?” 

“Oh no, there’s Elsie—I mean her 
daughter. A nice girl,” said Tom, care- 


less ’: “ Sir Edward was only my mother’s 
er, but we do pretty much as we like 


brot 
here.” 

“ And that was your sister whom I met 
yesterday? Do you know, the whole time 
she was with me she reminded me of some 
one, and I could not puzzle out whoit was. 
Not that she is the least like you, Tommy.” 

“Is she not? She is thought like me 
too.” (I suppose he means that she is 
handsomer, and she’s not. I am quite as 
good-looking.) 

“We are rather wet for the drawing- 
room, eh?” said Blundell, with a glance 
at his sea-soiled boots. “What do you 
think?” 

“ My aunt is awfully good-natured, and ” 
—sinking his voice,—‘“the carpets are 
as old as the hills. Nobody minds about 
them. Aunt Ella,” continued Tom, open- 
ing the door, “here is Mr. Blundell: what 
can we do to amuse him?” 

“We will do our best,” replied his aunt, 
pleasantly, She was a slight, graceful lit- 
tle thing, to whose opinions her nephew’s 
exceeding deference seemed almost comi- 
cal. “Iam afraid we have nothing here 
very entertaining, Mr. Blundell,” affirmed 
the lady. ‘ 

“Perhaps Mr. Blundell will kindly 
entertain us,” said a new voice, the other 
courtesies having been exchanged. 

Turning politely towards the speaker, 
he beheld a rosy, golden-haired Hebe, in 
the first flush of her womanhood ; a chub- 
by, dimpled, rounded creature, whose 
mocking eyes were fixed upon him. 

“JT am dreadfully stupid,” said he, with 
a drawl. 

Pauline, on his other side, jerked her 
netting-needle impatiently. (“ He did not 
speak in that way to me,” thought she. 
“What a disagreeable, affected, artificial 
voice! I knew I should not like him.”) 

Lady Calverley. “You were very kind 
yesterday in bringing my niece out of an 
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unpleasant predicament. She was a fool- 
ish girl to try the crossing, and we may 
be thankful things were no worse.” 

“You would have laughed at us,” said 
Blundell to Elsie. 

“Tam sure I should.” 

“Itis never safe to try a crossing by 
the sea,” continued Lady Calverley. 

“I should not have tried it unless the 
tide had been going out,” said Pauline. 

“ J could cross at any time,” said Tom. 

Then there was a pause. (“I wonder 
how I could put up with him!” thought 
Pauline. “I must have been blind and 
deaf, or else he is altogether changed since 
yesterday.”) 

“Are you not a walker?” inquired 
 coopmaaaae again addressing Miss Calver- 
ey. 
Xi I don’t care for walking, unless it is to 
get things. I should not mind it if I might 
shoot, or fish, or follow the otter-hounds ; 
but walking for walking’s sake is like 
taking medicine,— you wonder how little 
of it you can get off with, to do you any 

ood.” 

Elsie, thankful for any diversion, con- 
scious of charms, graceless and idle, 
sparkled with animation. 

“I declare,” speculated Tom, “she is 
trying her hand on Blundell next.” 

It was not her place. He had told her 
his friend was bored with women, and if 
he had by any chance come up to see 
Pauline, he ought to be talking to her. 
His aunt, too, merely putting in a word 
now and then; she should be taking the 
lead— she ought to make their visitor 
converse with her on this their first meet- 
ing. 

Elsie was too free, too friendly, with a 
man whom she had never seen before. If 
this were the winning manner of which he 
had heard so much, he failed to appreciate 
it. i 

“ What in all the world are we to do?” 
he reiterated, dolefully. 

No one heeded him. 

“ Pauline, why are you fidgeting with 
that stupid work?” 

“1 did not know I was fidgeting.” 

“You are ; and you have hardly done a 
stitch besides. Why can’t you try to 
make yourself agreeable? Why don’t you 
talk, like Elsie?” in a low voice. “It all 
falls upon her. Neither you nor Aunt 
Ella will say a word.” 

“TI can’t talk to a man who turns his 
back upon me,” said Pauline to herself. 
She was exaggerating, he had not turned 
his back ; but the lady was nettled. 

His back was not turned, but his shoul- 
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der certainly was. He was lounging over 
the side of. the easy-chair, snapping his 
fingers at the pug in Elsie’s lap. 

Punch was growling, wincing, and quiv- 
ering with indignation. 

“Look at him, Punch! Bite him, 
Punch! Hist! Good dog, good dog! 
Don’t be frightened, you little coward!” 
cried his mistress, full of the sport. 
“Punch, I am ashamed of you, to let 
yourself be tormented by a naughty, hor- 
rid * 

“Go on,” said Blundell. 

“Elsie, my dear, will you open the din- 
ing-room door, and see what luncheon is 
about? It is surely one o’clock.” 

Elsie jumped up with an instantaneous 
obedience edifying to see. 

“One o’clock! It surely cannot be as 
late as that!” exclaimed their guest. 

“Tt has been one o’clock dy me for ever 
so long,” said Tom, emphatically. 

“ A quarter to one,” said Pauline, con- 
sulting her watch. “I think your clocks 
are rather fast, Aunt Ella.” 

“Yes, my dear, we keep them half an 
hour before the time, as our servants are 
always late.” 

“ And that pulls them up?” said Blun- 
dell, gravely. 

“They are obliged to go by the clocks, 
you know.” 

“ Which they would not do, if you kept 
them to the correct time?” 

“JT don’t know, I am sure. I wish I 
knew of any way to make them punctual,” 
said Lady Calverley, herself the most un- 
punctual woman in existence. “I never 
can get them to do as I wish in that re- 
spect. Well, Elsie, are we to come?” 

“ No, indeed, mamma, there is no ap- 
pearance of food; but there is a rush alon 
the passage now that betokens good. 
There is a sound of abundance of rain. 
Mr. Blundell ” But Blundell had 
turned to her cousin. 

“ Ah,” said Tom, cheerfully, “ it will be 
all the better when it comes, Elsie! Here 
Punch, good old dog! you like me now, 
don’t you, sir? Take my advice and stick 
to me in the dining-room, and it will ad- 
vance your best interests. The day is 
clearing, Aunt Ella, after all.” 

What had made the day brighten, the 
dog good, and the late luncheon excusa- 
ble, all at once, in the young man’s eyes? 
Pauline sedately conversing with his 
friend, or Elsie sitting by astonished and 
neglected ? 

“ Elsie, come here; I have something 
to show you.” 

She came hastily. 























“Tt is only an old halfpenny; but never 
mind, let us be looking at it., I say, when 
are we to bring in about the sail?’ 

“We can’t bring it in at all.” 

“Oh yes, we can, you can. You were 
chattering away to him just now easily 
enough. Think of something to put it 
into his head.” 

“T won’t. He was quite rude to me just 
now.” ’ 

“ Rude to,you! How?” 

“T spoke to him, and"he turned away, 
and never answered me.” 

“ He was not thinking of you, that was 
all.” 

“Then he ought to have been thinking 
of me,” pouting, and looking angrily at the 
halfpenny. “He should not be so taken 
up with any one that he cannot attend for 
a moment to another.” 

“ Oh, you take no notice, that is the best 
way,” advised he, by no means displeased 
at the tables being thus turned. “He 
and Pauline will get on together first-rate, 
for, between ourselves, they are both as 
mad as March hares. He is not in your 
line, my dear, at all.” 

“He has not a pleasant way of speak- 
ing. Sometimes I can’t tell whether he is 
in joke or in earnest.” 

“ What does it matter which he is? He 
is an old frump, and he is not half so 
good-looking as he was either.” 

“ He is quite good-looking enough.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t call him so 
very handsome now. And black hair al- 
ways turns grey soon.” 

“ How oldis he?” 

“He is along way over thirty, I know 
that. He was thirty when I left those 
parts, or, if he wasn’t, he was precious 
near it. 

“Look here!” continued he, turning her 
attention to himself, “this mark, it shows 
wonderfully little after all. You can 
hardly see it in this light, can you?” 

“No, no; it is not worth thinking about 
for a moment,” impatiently. “They seem 
to have gone to sleep in the house to-day. 
No luncheon, nor anything.” 

“We are not starving; and when we 
have eaten it there will be nothing else to 
do. I am in no hurry,” alleged the lad, 
defying that internal clock which had an- 
ticipated the hour so pertinaciously hith- 
erto. 

“For the first time in your life, then. I 
thought you were always hungry, and 
greedy, and everything else that a boy 
ought to be.” 

“I daresay I was. I was a capital boy 
in all respects,” assented Tom, quietly 
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consigning his boyhood to the past. “ And 
you were not a bad little girl either, Miss 
Elsie. Do you remember the turkey’s 
nest day?” 

No answer. 

“ What are you listening to ¢hem for?” 
cried he, with a frown. 

“Nothing—nothing. It was only to 
mamma. She—what was it you were 
saying?” 

“Nothing worth attending to. I am 
only boring you. Mr. Blundell is a great 
deal more entertaining, no doubt.” 

“Tom, you silly boy, don’t be ridicu- 
lous. I heard every word you said, till 
just at the last. I was thinking of some- 
thing “ 

“Oh, never mind. It does not in the 
least signify,” tossing up and down the 
tassel of the blind, with a sham yawn, and 
an air of superb carelessness. 

Elsie had no more to say; her excuses 
were suspected, and apologies would have 
made matters worse. 

Now at last they were at one in their 
desires; equally anxious for interruption, 
the announcement of luncheon was wel- 
comed by both. 

The day did not clear, according to 
Tom’s prognostications, and the greater 
part of it had to be passed, even by him 
and his friend, within doors. 

Five o’clock tea, however, was barely 
over, when, all at once, the sun shone 
out. 

That more rain would fall ere night, and 
also through the night, was but too prob- 
able; but for the present there was a lull. 

The pattering of heavy drops might be 
heard upon the laurel hedges from the 
trees overhead; blackbirds and thrushes 
did a brisk business among such hapless 
worms as had crept forth upon the grassy 
paths; and the roaring of hidden water- 
falls seemed all at once to become dis- 
tinctly audible. 

“Let us go and see the Gour Burn 
in flood!” suddenly suggested Tom. 
“ What do you say, Elsie?” 

A making-up, such as is in fashion amon 
quarrelsome children, had been effecte 
between them; and now, as usual, he ap- 
pealed to her. 

“ Shall we, Pauline?” cried Elsie. 

“Yes, yes, we will! For,” subjoined 
Pauline, with exceeding demureness, “a 
whole day in the house is tiresome. One 
needs fresh air.” 

“My dear Pauline, what are you pro- 
posing?” Lady Calverley looked at her 
niece with astonishment. “Going out 
now / And it will rain again directly!” 
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“Now mamma, don’t say anything, 
please/ It will be so delightful ! And 
do make dinner a little later, so as to give 
us plenty of time. Come, Pauline ! Quick! 
Betore mamma can say a word!” 

“Why should you not come too?” 
urged Tom. “Put on thick boots, and 
come. I’ll carry you home if you fall by 
the way.” 

“My dear, I could not walk half-way 
there! And I cannot say I think you 
ought to ask the girls to go. Why can- 
not you and Mr. Blundell go by your- 
selves?” 

Four gloomy faces made answer first. 

Then, “ It would be such a grand sight,” 
murmured Pauline. 

“I really think they ought not to miss 
it,” pleaded Blundell. 

Tom. “It will do them all the good in 
the world!” 

Elsie. “ We must go.” 

Further remonstrance would have been 
idle, and it was understood that Blundell 
was to return with them to the castle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE GOUR BURN. 


Thy gentlest sweep and boldest leap, 
Thy rough rock walls, and plunging falls, 
Thy foam-beils ringing free: 
Thy pools and thy shallows, thy sun-woven shadows, 
Thy startles and sallies, thy fern-glades and valleys, 
Were early known to me. 

WITH revived spirits and glowing coun- 
tenances, the little party found themselves 
out upon the moor, surrounded by drip- 
ping heath and fern, brawling streamlets, 
and glistening sheets of rock. 

“Hi!” cried Tom, walking backwards 
in front of them, upa steepincline. “ This 
is the kind of thing forme! What a pair 
of cheeks Elsie has got!” 

“ What a pair you have got yourself!” 
retorted his cousin, as though it were an 
accusation. “Do walk properly now: 
this is not a place to trip in.” 

“Just what I should say it was,” trip- 
ping as he spoke, and pretending to lurch 
over the side. “Why did none of you 
catch me? That pool down there would 
drown a haystack!” 

“Isn’t it a splendid pool?” said Elsie. 
“And the rock opposite is called ‘the 
Otters’ Inn.’ The otter, when he travels 
up to the lake on the other side of the 
hill, spends the day here, and proceeds on 
his way the following night.” 

“J should say he meets with cold com- 
fort,” said Tom lightly. “It wad be sma’ 
pleesure to me to bide in a hoose where 
there was neither parritch nor whusky — 





eh, Blundell? The Otters’ Inn is not quite 
in the style of the old ‘Goat and Com- 
passes.’’ 

No answer. 

“ Do you and Chaworth go there still?” 

“ No.” 

“ Where is Chaworth?” 

“TI don’t know. Miss La Sarte,” said 
Blundell, turning to his companion, “I 
suppose, by this noise, we are close to the 
fall now?” 

“TI knew I should draw him,” whis- 
pered Tom, triumphantly. “ Did you see 
how angry he was? He hates the very 
name of Chaworth.” 

“Then why did you mention him?” 

He stared. “Why? Just for that, to 
be sure! Didn’t you see how he turned 
to Pauline, and would talk no more to me? 
Oh, it was rich!” 

“Elsie,” said Pauline, turning round, 
“we are going down to the ledge: we 
shall not be away more than afew min- 
utes.” 

“Is Miss Calverley not coming too?” 

No; Miss Calverley declined the invi- 
tation decidedly: it made her so giddy, 
that never once, not even when she was a 
child, had she seen the fall. She would 
await their return where she was. 

The other three crept down the bank, 
clinging alternately to branches of trees 
and points of rock. Pauline mutely de- 
clined assistance, for speech was unavail- 
ing. The hollow rumbling sound which 
had been loudly audible on the heights, 
was now a deafening continuous roar, as 
the volume.of water, which had been con- 
siderably augmented by the recent rain, 
thundered over the cliff, and lashed the 
black pool below into a seething caldron 
of yellow foam. 

The three adventurers, from their ledge, 
beheld the spectacle in silence., 

Tom, his restless eyes roving up and 
down, as if to gather in every point of the 
picture, was Still influenced by a certain 
amount of awe, for this was a sight to 
which he was unaccustomed; his sister, 
to whom it was more familiar, gazed 
thoughtfully into the depths; Blundell sur- 
veyed the scene with some degree of emo- 
tion, but of a kind so inscrutable, that it 
was difficult to guess whether it afforded 
him pleasure or pain. 

Suddenly he motioned to the others to 
remain where they were, and disappeared 
up the bank. 

“ Miss Calverley, you really must come 
down. It is magnificent; and your codsin 
says you have never seen it yet.” 

“] should like to come so much,” said 
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Elsie, piteously ; “ but oh, if Tom were to 
touch me ——” 

“He shan’t touch you. No one shall. 
You shall touch me, and that is all you 
need do. Hold on by my arm, and you 
can come down as safely as if you were on 
a highroad.” 

- A few more entreaties, and she was per- 
suaded. 

Yes, wonderful to relate, she. was per- 
suaded. Shivering, miserable, yet excited 
and triumphant, she stood upon the ledge. 

Pauline nodded her congratulations, and 
Tom clapped his hands in her face; but 
Elsie heeded them not. 

She was holding on, as Blundell had 
told her, by his arm; and as wilder and 
wilder grew the hurry of the torrent, and 
more and more horrible the yawning 
depths below, she cowered the closer to 
him. . 

Strange cries, and shrieks, and groans 
sounded for her in the terrible din of the 
waters. Her eyes began to swim, her 
brain to reel. Well for her that some one 
at that moment touched her elbow. It 
was only Pauline, unaware of the compact 
made beforehand, and kindly anxious to 
see if her cousin were uneasy; but it gave 
the last touch to the girl’s nervous terror, 
and uttering a cry which was lost in the 


raging of the waters, she shot up the bank 
like a hunted animal escaping for its 
life. 
The other three followed, grievous to 
relate, in convulsions of merriment. 
Pauline’s rare laugh rang out with the 


hearty, thorough enjoyment of one not 
often in mirthful mood; Tom see-sawed 
to and fro with the agonies of his delight ; 
while even Blundell looked diverted, 
though politeness restrained him from giv- 
ing way to the same extent as did the 
others. 

Elsie, the first to ridicule herself upon 
ordinary occasions, reddened with vexa- 
tion, and drew herself pettishly away from 
her cousin’s protecting arm. 

“ Little Elsie,” began Pauline. 

“Oh Elsie, Elsie!” cried Tom. 
fie, Elsie !” 

“It was my fault,” said a kind voice, 
without a trace of amusement in it. “I 
ought not to have pressed it,” continued 
Blundell, “ but I could not bear to think 
that you were debarred from sharing our 
pleasure. Miss La Sarte, standing there, 

ou reminded me of the Lorelez. You 
now the old legend? If you had taken 
your hat off, and let your hair down, it 
needed no more.” 

“Except that it should have been 


“Oh 
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golden hair,” said Tom, who had studied 
at Bonn, and had often enough sung about 
the “ goldnes Haar” with the wild students 
there; “and that Pauline would never 
lure any one to destruction. Elsie would 
make a far better Lorelei” he added, 
thoughtlessly. 

“You are — kind,” said his cousin. 

“You are unfair to us all,” said Blun- 
dell. “I had forgotten the purport of the 
lady’s wishes, and only thought of her pic- 
turesque attitude. 1 had forgotten the 
golden hair, too, Tom.” 

“Oh, don’t apologize: we are not 
offended; are we, Elsie? Quite the 
reverse. And as for Pauline, she knows 
you meant to be complimentary, whatever 
you might say.” 

Blundell’s look said she might, and Miss 
La Sarte caught it. 

“Ttis growing late,” said she, hurriedly. 
“ Let us come.’ 

“ And come you along with me, Elsie !” 
cried Tom. “ You and I will make it up 
on our wayhome. And I won’t tease you, 
nor bother you, nor anything,” he added, 
in more manly tones than he had yet 
speken. 

They set off accordingly. 

“A nice-looking pair,” said Blundell, 
looking after them. “ If it is a fair ques- 
tion, is she —e grown up?” 

“ She would say quite, if you asked her; 
but one ought not to be reckoned very 
deeply accountable at seventeen — ought 
one?” 

“It is to be hoped not,” he answered, 
with a sigh. 

“Oh,” said Pauline, astonished at his 
taking it so seriously, “1 was only think- 
ing of my little cousin’s playful ways. 
She has such bright spirits that some- 
times, now and then, she may be misun- 
derstood. Not, of course, by those who 
know her.” 

“ Oh, certainly not. The sins of seven- 
teen don’t count for much any way.” 

(“ Flippant,” thought she. “I dislike 
that way of speaking.”) 

“You don’t agree with me?” said 
Blundell. 

“I think,” said Pauline, with an effort, 
“that you do not mean what you say. 
You did not mean sins.” 

“Yes, I did. We may wipe out the 
sins of seventeen with a single stroke, I 
should say.” 

“ Oh no.” 

“ss No ? ” 

“ We cannot wipe out one.” 

“ 

Be Then may God have mercy upon 
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The blood rushed to Pauline’s cheek, 
and her heart seemed to stand still. What 
did he mean by forcing this strange con- 
versation upon her? by this sudden fall 
from the smooth surface of ordinary topics 
to those deep themes which may not be 
touched but with awe and reverence? 
She did not know how-to answer, how to 
speak at all. Tom’s hints and confi- 
dences, was she to distinguish them from 
his ordinary rattle? Had he, for once in 
his life, kept within the mark ? 

Her pulses beat fast, as she took the 
next few steps in silence. - 

“I suppose you think me dreadfully 
profane,” said Blundell at last, with a sort 
of smile. 

“No, no;” that rendering not having 
even occurred to her. 

“ What then?” 

What then, indeed! She could not 
well adopt Tom’s phraseology, and state 
that she had been wondering whether he 
were indeed “half cracked” or not. But 
she was greatly at a loss; she could hardly 
bring herself to speak. 

At last, “I know you are right,” said 
she. “It is the very root of our religion. 


But — you took me rather by surprise.” 
“You take me by surprise now. I 
hardly understand what you mean.” (“In 


fact, not at all.”) 

“Is not our only trust in the mercy of 
God?” said Pauline, reverently. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well?” 

“Well?” 

They looked at each other. 

“ Apparently we are equally at sea,” 
said he, at last. “I had better explain my 
views. I believe that we caz wipe out the 
faults, follies, sins, if you will, of our 
youth, by a consistent determination to 
avoid them for the future. If we cannot 
do that, I say, God have mercy, forthere 
is no hope for us.” 

He spoke sullenly in the tone of a man 
resolved to abide by his own judgment, 
and his gentle companion winced, even 
while she answered steadily, “ That is not 
the Christian religion.” 

“ How not?” 

“If our only trust is in the mercy of 
God, how can we be expected to justify 
ourselves in his sight?” 

“We must ‘work out our own salva- 
tion.’ ” 

“ Work it out through faith.” 

A gesture of impatience. “Is that 
what youmean? I have seen quite enough 
of that sort of thing. Faith is a very easy 
stepping-stone to heaven. Ifa man does 
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not lead a consistent life, he is very glad 
to take hold of faith.” 

“ | should say he would be more glad to 
take hold of it if he did.” 

“Should you? Ah!” 

“You are trying to do what you never 
can,” said Pauline, roused by his slighting 
tone. 

“ What is that?” 

“ Make yourself fit to appear before your 
Maker.” 

“TI can at least keep myself from being 
unfit.” 

She shook her head. Blundell set his 
lips as if determined to say no more, and 
an awkward silence one. 

With vacant eyes fixed upon the ground 
they marched along in silence, equally 
anxious to renew the combat, yet each un- 
willing to take the initiative part. Finally 
they broke out together. 

“ Mr. Blundell —— ” 

“ Miss La Sarte —— 

The voices ceased as simultaneously 
and as suddenly as they began. 

“This is absurd,” said he. “ We need 
not quarrel because of a difference in 
opinions; and considering that our ac- 
quaintance only dates from ape wes it is 
too much to expect that they should jump 
together all at once. That,” he continued 
in a softer tone, “ we must wait for.” 

“Oh no; we need not quarrel.” 

“ By the way, we were more in sympathy 
yesterday, were we not? We both tried 
the church, and were both driven away by 
the same cause to the same place. How 
curious to think of your being Tom’s sis- 
ter!” 1 

“ Have you known him long?” 

“TI used to have the boys over from 
school, and let them run about the place. 
Tom was rather a favorite of mine. I 
have only met him once since he went to 
Oxford, however.” 

“You wish to change the subject,” 
thought Pauline. “Very well.” But be- 
fore she had time to say a word he re- 
curred to it. 

“ Miss La Sarte, I’ll tell you what it is. 
Religion does not come easy to a man. 
There is no use in saying itdoes. It does 
not. It goes against the grain. A fellow 
has to set his teeth hard, and make him- 
self keep to the right road, or he will go in 
the wrong. When a parson —a—a cler- 
gyman preaches about faith and conver- 
sion, and those sort of things to us, he 
makes a great mistake. We want to do 
something — to take hold of something — 
that is, if a man is in earnest at all.” 

“Then, Mr. Blundell, what benefit do 


” 
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you suppose we derive from the death of 
our Saviour?” 

“ We are to be saved by it, if we lead a 
worthy life. Surely that is an easy ques- 
tion? Excuse my saying so.” 

“Can any one lead a worthy life ?” 

“Certainly. We can lead unworthy 
ones, at all events.” 

“We can wi// to lead a worthy or un- 
worthy life, Mr. Blundell, but the power is 
absent, unless a mightier Power be work- 
ing in us.” 

“Possibly. I know nothing about that. 
A man knows which way he is going, and 
it is of his own free will that he takes one 
direction or the other. There are the 
others waiting for us,” said he, in a tone 
of relief. 

“Did you get any berries, Pauline?” 
Elsie confronted them with scarlet bunches 
of the mountain-ash in her hand. “ You 
shall have some of mine. I knew you 
would never think of getting any for your- 
self.” 

“ Where did you find them, Elsie?” 

“Where? Right across the path, to be 
sure. Only fancy, Tom, they never saw 
the rowan-tree, and we were ten minutes 
twisting off the sprays!” 

“We were deep in metaphysics,” said 
Blundell, lightly. “You ran away from 
us, besides.” 


Pacing the deck under the low-hanging 
heavens, ere night set in, a restless form 
might have been dimly visible, whose rest- 
less spirit thus communed with itself. 


“So! I have begun already. It is a 
curious thing now, this faculty of mine! 
Go where I will, meet whom I may, it is 
always the same. What had I to do with 
the fancies of this brown-haired nun? She 
is one of those pure, guileless beings, in 
whose nature goodness is inherent ; it sig- 
nifies nothing to her that her creed is 
made of gossamer. 

“Pah! What a farce it is! Do what 
you like, take your fill of all that is going, 
and then — heaven is ready for you. 

“Tam adolt to squander sense against 
nonsense, in other words to argue with a 
woman —even a pretty one. By Jove! 
how splendid she looked, with that upward 
cast of the eye, and that color in her cheek! 
I must try the effect again; I love to see 
a brunette burn. 

“ She shall not move me, though. Fool 


as I am, and fool of fools as I have been, 


there is a chance given to me yet, and as 
I am a man the devil shall have none of 
me. That sight, that face — will it ever 
cease to haunt me? ‘The one shall be 
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taken, and the other left.’ My God! it 
was Guy — who was — taken.” 


“Ha! what have you got there? What 
book is that? eh? Did I not tell you I 
would have nothing of that sort where I 
am master? Eh? Speak out! What do 
you say?” 

In confusion under so sharp and sud- 
den a charge, the delinquent stammered 
and stuttered. 

“ What do you say? eh?” 

“ It ain’t a bad book, sir, in — indeed, it 
ain’t. Look for yourself, sir. It was so 
precious slow lying out here, all day long, 
sir.” 

The suspected volume was held up for 
inspection. 

“¢ The Minister’s ’— what, ‘ Wooing’ !” 
read his master, with an expression of dis- 
gust. “Filling your mind with rubbish 
like that! Where is the book I gave you 
yesterday? Why do you not read it?” 

“ In — in my bunk, sir.” 

“And there it may remain, I suppose. 
I might have guessed as much. You will 
come to no good, I can tell you, Jerry, if 
you go on like this. There is more mis- 
chief done by blackguard books of this 
sort valk, 

“ Please, sir, have you ever read it?” 

“I? No, indeed!” 

“It’s by a lady,” insinuated the culprit, 
eyeing the book lovingly, and then lookin 
to see what effect the intimation produced. 

“ What has that to do with it, pray?” 

“ Might be more delicate, more proper- 
er,” murmured the lad, with crest-fallen 
countenance, as feeling that he had ex- 
pended his last shot, and missed. 

“You be hanged!” t 

The piteous expression, and the pitiful 
apology were too much; Blundell burst 
out laughing, and passed below. 

“There spoke the true blood! That 
was wild Ralph back again!” Blake, the 
captain, had heard the end of the discus- 
sion, and witnessed the retreat. “ Blest if 
I don’t jump i’ my skin to hear them good 
old words pop up, like the cork out of a 
sody-water bottle, when it can’t be kept 
down no longer! Ay, it was different in 
Guy’s time. Bless us, it was different!” 

“It ain’t the wooin’ itself he objecks to, 
d’ye see?” said Jerry, slily. “ it's only 
the readin’ of it.” 

(Whistling.) 


Duncan Gray cam’ here to woo | 
Ha! ha! the wooin’ o’t! 


fad 
which ancient ditty he had lately picked 
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up in the Highlands, and relished ex- 
tremely. 

Blake paused. “So that’s it, is it?” said 
he, with slow perception. Then, lifting 
his thumb, he jerked it over his shoulder 
at the grey tower, which was by this time 
barely distinguishable in the shadow of the 
hill. 

Jerry nodded. 

“Whew! We are in for it then, Jerry, 
an’ no mistake !” , 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A DUTCH MILTON. 


THE critics of the last century, whose 
idea of esthetic analysis not unfrequently 
seems to have been to form a mosaic of such 
little bits of a poet as could in some de- 
gree be held to resemble little bits of 
earlier poets, found in Milton a wide field 
for their ingenious labor. With an ex- 


traordinary memory and a taste for poetry 
that far overflowed the conventional banks 
of English and classical literature, Milton, 
at the outset of his career, seems to 
have steeped his imagination in the fine 
thoughts of almost all the European poets, 
and to have occasionally combined or re- 


produced their felicities in his own verse. 
But when his blindness came upon him, 
and he was more and more thrown for 
refreshment back upon the stores of his 
memory, he was unable, and, perhaps, not 
anxious, to ascertain whether a noble 
fancy or a chord of melody that floated in 
his brain was or was not his own in any 
sense but that of conquest. Like Goethe, 
he had the august arrogance of a supreme 
poet who is conscious that he confers im- 
mortality on a thought by stealing it, and 
that what is stolen leaves his lips so glori- 
fied in expression that it has become a 
new thing. A great deal of foolishness 
has been said about plagiarism ; to plagia- 
rize is the instinct, the characteristic au- 
dacity of almost every poet of the highest 
class. It is only when it is committed by 
a small poet or poetaster —in other words, 
when skill is wanted, and the hand of the 
thief is seen in the pocket of the owner — 
that the action becomes blamable, be- 
cause contemptible. To carry out no fur- 
ther an argument that may to some read- 
ers seem paradoxical, it is at least certain, 
for praise or blame, that the later poems 
of Milton are studded with memories, more 
or less faint or vivid, of the works of 
numerous previous writers. The French 
didactic poet, Du Bartas, whether in the 
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original or in the translation of Joshua 
Sylvester, supplied him with ideas; some 
fine images and a whole train of thought 
were taken from the richly colored 
“Christ’s Victory and Triumph” of the 
younger Giles Fletcher; even Cowley’s 
“ Davideis ” was laid under contribution 
for “ Paradise Lost.” These suggestions 
and reminiscences have been frequently 
dwelt upon, but not so much attention has 
been paid to the still bolder appropria- 
tions Milton made from various foreign 
writers. Some notice, but to an inade- 
quate extent, has, indeed, been taken of 
the influence on the great English epic of 
the “ Adamo” of the Italian dramatist, 
J. B. Andreini, who died shortly before 
Milton commenced his great task. It is 
probable that a close study of Italian and 
Spanish literature would bring to light 
many more cases of Miltonic adaptation 
and suggestion. But the most full and, 
curious of al] is one which has, indeed 
been frequently pointed out in a cursory 
manner, but never, to the knowledge of 
the present writer, been carefully investi- 
gated. This is the amount to which Mil- 
ton was indebted in his sketch of the fall 
of the rebel angels to the choral drama 
of “ Lucifer,” by the Dutch poet Vondel. 
The Dutch language was not so little 
studied in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century as it now is. Elizabeth, being in 
some sort looked upon as the head of the 
Reformed party throughout Europe, sup- 
plied help to the Netherlands in their re- 
volt against Spain; and when the United 
Provinces, after their almost single-handed 
and heroic struggles, succeeded in estab- 
lishing for themselves, not merely inde- 
pendence, but a foremost place among the 
states of Europe, there was a good deal of 
diplomatic coquetting “between Holland 
and England before the ultimate jealousy 
and hatred set in. The sudden political 
start made by Holland was almost imme- 
diately succeeded by the creation of a 
brilliant literature. Within twenty years 
after the proclamation of the Federal Com- 
monwealth of the Seven United Provinces, 
in 1581, all the greatest names in Dutch 
literature were born. It was a time of 
great imaginative revival all over the 
north of Europe. The same period saw 
the birth of Arrebo ard of Stjernhelm, re- 
spectively destined to be the fathers of 
Danish and of Swedish poetry; and of 
Martin Opitz, in whom German literature 
threw out its first modern blossom. In 
England the great Elizabethan school was 
at its climax, and light and heat radiated 
from London through all the Reformed 
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countries. But in Holland, more than any- 


where else, all the elements of imaginative 
production seemed concentrated and inten- 
sified in a brief period of brilliance. A 
single century sufficed to include the rise 
and decadence of Dutch literature. The 
year of revolt, 1568, was the approximate 
commencement of this period. Philip 
van Marnix, a sort of Flemish Rabelais, is 
named as the first artificer of classic Dutch 
prose, and flourished about this time ; but 
the real imaginative life of the period cen- 
tres around a species of academy, founded 
at Amsterdam by the poet Samuel Coster, 
and fantastically entitled the Chamber of 
the Eglantine. This association took as 
its motto /n Liefde Bloeijende(Blossoming 
in Love), and in process of time its earlier 
title was merged in the more familiar ap- 
pellation of the “ Brothers Blossoming in 
Love.” This body made it its duty to 
collect within itself every young man who 
showed any tendency to poetic gift, and 
under its auspices the great Dutch poets 
one by one emerged into public notice. 
A taste for the drama had come from 
Spain, and the brothers took care to rep- 
resent, in a half-private way, the dramatic 
productions of their poets. In 1600 a 
outh of nineteen was admitted among the 
Seether whose genius was so far in ad- 
vance of that of all his predecessors that 
he has been justly named the father of 
Dutch poetry. This was Pieter Cornelis- 
zoon Hooft, of whom the voluble criticism 
of the day asserted that he was “more 
ingenious than Euripides, more stately 
than Virgil, more sublime than Horace, 
more wanton than Anacreon, and more 
tender than Petrarch ; ” from which it may 
be gathered that he was a writer of great 
fluency and versatility. He was more than 
this; he was a full-blooded poet of the 
Renaissance, born, like Marlowe, out of 
his due time, and he strove, in strenuous 
opposition to the domestic genius of his 
fatherland, to introduce the rich and sen- 
suous forms of the south. Travelling in 
his youth in Italy, with the avowed pur- 
pose of studying the antique, it was Sanna- 
zaro more than Theocritus, Tasso rather 
than Virgil, whom he followed and delight- 
ed in. On his return to Amsterdam he 
charmed and bewildered the “ Brothers 
Blossoming in Love” with his “Granida,” 
the first and almost only Dutch pastoral 
drama, and shortly afterwards with his 
tragedies of “ Geraardt van Velzen” and 
“ Baeto.” The school of poetry so com- 
menced had a brief period of splendid 
activity. The unfortunate poetess, Tes- 
selschade Visscher, whose “ Lines on the 





Nightingale,” both in turns of fancy and 
in measure, recall in a most curious way 
Shelley’s “ Shylark,” added an element of 
lyrical passion and melody; Bredero, in- 
spired without doubt by the brilliant suc- 
cesses of the English Elizabethan drama, 
founded Dutch comedy; Cats, who, al- 
though born as early as 1577, belongs toa 
later period of production than these his 
juniors, introduced that curious manner 
of domestic poetry which is identified with 
his name, and with the paintings of Teniers 
and De Hooghe; and lastly, the greatest 
of the writers which Holland has pro- 
duced, Joost van den Vondel, composed 
that long series of works in almost every 
branch of poetic art which has given him 
a name in European literature. Vondel 
was born at Cologne on November 17, 
1587, and died in his ninety-second year, 
February 5, 1679. This enormous life, 
which began before the death of Spenser, 
and only closed seven years after the birth 
of Addison, was devoted almost without 
a pause to the production of works of 
the imagination. The writings of Vondel 
form a library in themselves; and few 
poets, except the inexhaustible Lope de 
Vega, have exceeded him in the quantity 
of their writings. Among his thirty-two 
dramas two have remained universal favor- 
ites — his domestic tragedy of “ Gijsbrecht 
van Aemstel,” and his scriptural drama of 
“ Lucifer.” 

As early as 1617 the Chamber “ Blos- 
soming in Love” gave regular theatrical 
representations in a properly constituted 
building, and in 1637 a public theatre was 
opened, in which, on the first night, “ Gijs- 
brecht van Aemstel” was produced. After 
the death of Hooft in 1647, Vondel con- 
tinued to supply dramas for-this house ; 
and it was for this purpose, when in his 
sixty-seventh year, that he wrote the “ Lu- 
cifer,” which was brought out with great 
display of scenic heavens, but after two 
nights withdrawn on account of the great 
expense it involved. It was then printed 
in 1654. Milton was living in the “ pretty’ 
garden-house opening into the park,” and 
still acting as secretary to the council of 
state, although his failing sight had led 
him, some months before, to suggest Mar- 
vell as his successor. In April peace had 
been made between England and the 
United Provinces, and there was a tem- 
porary cessation of hostilities. There can 
be little doubt that Milton kept himself 
well versed in the best current Dutch lit- 
erature. There were frequent inter- 
changes of scholarly civilities. Huyghens 
had been in London within Milton’s man- 
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hood, burning incense to the English 
poets, and carrying back to Holland mem- 
ories, and, alas! imitations of the great 
John Donne. Such a poet as Hooft, kin- 
dred in so many ways to Milton’s own 

outh, divided as it was between Puritan- 
ism and the worship of beauty, between 

ietism and sensuous paganism, cannot 
but have attracted his learned and curious 
mind. Hence, one may well believe that 
immediately on the publication of Vondel’s 
“ Lucifer” a copy found its way to Mil- 
ton; it may have been one of the last 
books he read with his own laded eyes. 
Four years afterwards — that is in 1658 — 
he is supposed to have commenced “ Par- 
adise Lost,” and in 1667, thirteen years 
a than the Dutch drama, it saw the 
ight. 

“We all know that, in the great English 
epic, the fall of the angels forms a vast 
episode in the story of the fall’of man. 
In “Lucifer,” the angels fill the fore- 
ground, and man is secondary and out of 
sight. The scene of the Dutch drama is 
laid in heaven itself, and never leaves it. 
Above, just beyond our vision, God re- 
mains apart, ineffable; below, the new- 
created human couple walk their paradise ; 
but we never trespass on the domain of 
either. The persons are all angels, and 


when the curtain rises they are all blessed 


and serene. This apparent serenity, how- 
ever, is the mask of a suspicion that has 
hardly ripened into ill-feeling. Belzebub 
and Belial are discovered in conversation 
when the drama opens; and we learn 
from the first that Apollyon has been sent 
by Lucifer, the stadholder of the states 
of Heaven, to make a closer investigation 
of Adam’s bliss, and the condition in 
which God has placed him. Belial, lean- 
ing from the sheer heights, sees Apollyon 
rising from circle to circle, outspeeding 
the wind, and leaving a track of splendor 
behind him. He soars into the blue hya- 
line of heaven, while the celestial spheres 
almost pause upon their courses as they 
lean to gaze upon his countenance; he 
seems to them no angel, but a flying fire. 
At last, like a star, he alights on the rim 
of heaven, and bears in his hand a golden 
branch. Belzebub praises the blossom 
and fruit of this branch in very lus- 
cious alexandrines ; its golden leaves are 
studded with .aerial dew, and between 
them the jocund fruit glows with crimson 
and with gold. It would be a pity to rend 
it with the hands; the very sight of it fas- 
cinates the mouth. If such fruits can be 
eaten in Eden, the bliss of angels must 
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give way tomen. To this light hyperbole 
Apollyon responds eagerly and seriously, 
and his listeners are roused to enquire in 
what this felicity of man consists. He 
gives a very spirited and poetical account 
of his journey to the earth, and a vivid 
but rather rococo description of the won- 
ders and beauties of the earthly paradise, 
which he praises as far more varied and 
exquisite than the heavenly. He passes 
to the subject most interesting to His 
hearers — the nature and functions of the 
inhabitants of this garden. It seems that 
at the moment that he fluttered on wide 
pinions over Eden, Adam was giving 
names to all the animals. Griffins and 
eagles were obedient to this man, and 
dragons and behemoth, and even levia- 
than, while the trees and bushes rang 
with melody. But of all marvels this has 
amazed him most, that the two inmates of 
the garden have power subtly to weave 
together body and soul, and create double 
angels, out of the same clay-flesh and 
bones. It is for this purpose, no doubt, 
that God has just made these two strange 
creatures, that he may reap from thema 
rich harvest of souls. Apollyon watches, 
with an agony of jealousy and longing, 
their joyous dalliance; and at last, wit 
infinite pain, tears himself away from a 
scene in which he can have no part. But 
of all the beauties and wonders, he praises 
woman most, and grows so ecstatic that 
he declares, — — 


Search all our angel bands, in beauty 
well arrayed, 

They will but monsters seem, by the 
dawn-light of a maid. 

Belz. It seems you burn in love for this new 
womankind ! 
Apol. My great wing-feather in that amorous 

flame, I find 

I’ve singed! ’Twas hard indeed to soar 
up from below, 

To sweep, and reach the verge of Angel- 
borough so ; 

I parted, but with pain, and three times 
looked around ; 

There shines no seraph form in all the 
zetherial bound 

Like hers, whose hanging hair, in golden 
glory, seems 

To rush down from her head in a torrent 
of sunbeams, 

And flow along her back. So clad in 
light and grace, 

Stately she treads, and charms the day- 
light with her face: 

Let pearls and mother o’ pearl their 
claims before her furl, 

Her brightness passes far the beauty of 
a pearl ! 
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Belz. But what can profit man this beauty that 
must fade, 

And wither like a flower, and shortly be 

decayed ? 


The description that closes with the above 
passage bears many striking points of 
resemblance to the fourth book of Mil- 
ton’s epic. What follows is contrary to 
the purpose of the English poet. Apol- 
lyon goes on to explain that an eternity is 
assured to mankind by a tree of immortal 
life which he has seen in the midst of 
Eden, by eating the fruit of which man 
will live forever, and the number and 
power of his children be eternally on the 
increase. The key-note of the drama is 
then struck, for Belzebub, quivering with 
jealousy, exclaims, — 


Man thus has power and scope to wax above 
our heads. 


At this moment a trumpet is heard, and 
the hosts of heaven assemble. Gabriel, 
“chief of the angelic guards,” appears, 
attended with the chorus of cherubim, 
sent as herald from the throne of God. 
His message is to this effect: God has 
created man a little lower than the angels, 
in order that, in the process of time, he 
may ascend up the staircase of the world 
into the summit of uncreated light, the 
infinite glory. Though the spiritual race 
now seems to overtop all others, yet God 
has from eternity concluded to exalt 
the human race, and to transport them 
into a splendor which is not different 
from that of God. The eternal Word 
clothed in flesh and bone, anointed as 
Lord and Head and Judge, you shall see 
give law to all the troops of spirits, angels, 
and man, from his unshadowed kingdom. 
Then the clear flame of seraphim shall 
seem dark beside the godlike splendor 
of man. This is destiny, and an unrevok- 
able destiny. A burst from the chorus — 


Whatever Heaven decrees shall please the 
heavenly host — 


softens the severity of Gabriel’s demeanor, 
and he passes on to discuss the present 
state of the angelic orders! Vondel’s con- 
ceptions in this respect are simply those 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and Dante: we 
seem to move in the fourteenth century, 
as we read of the inmost hierarchy of 
seraphim, cherubim, and thrones; of the 
second of dominations, virtues, powers, 
aod the outer hierarchy of principalities, 
archangels, and angels. We must remem- 
ber, however, that Milton also was not 
free from the technical expressions of a 
celestial cosmology that the researches of 
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science had already exploded. To return 
to the earlier part of Gabriel’s charge, it 
will be noted that Vondel, though shadowy 
in his theology, fully escapes that rock of 
Arian heresy on which Milton struck in 
his sixth book; but, once started on the 
primum mobile, he wanders on in a suf- 
ficiently tedious prolixity. At length, how- 
ever, the speech of Gabriel ceases, and 
the first act closes with a. long antiphonal 
ode from the chorus. As this passage — 
almost the only one hitherto translated 
into English —was rendered with some 
success by the late Sir John Bowring, I 
will not attempt to give a version of it 
here. It is a long rhapsody in praise of 
the divine attributes, expressed in lan- 
guage of exceptional sublimity, and with a 
mingling of daring theological dogma 
with organ harmony of music which is 
not unworthy of those that “sing, and 
singing in their glory move.” 

In reviewing this first act, we see that, 
as in “Paradise Lost,” jealousy is the 
seed out of which the shoot and flower of 
rebellion bear such rapid fruit of destruc- 
tion. But whereas in that poem in almost 
precisely similar terms, God himself com- 
mands obedience to the son, “ whom this 
day I have begot,” and proclaims his 
superiority to the angels, which enflames 
them to sullen revolt, it is here the igno- 
miny of watching the crescent supremacy 
of the vile rival man, born of the dust, 
that rouses the jealous anger of the 
princes of Angelborough. The causes 
are widely distinct; the consequences are 
curiously identical. But we must not 
press on too fast : when the first act closes, 
all appears docile and quiet in heaven; 
if complaint there be, it finds no voice in 
words. 

But the second act opens in startling 
contrast to this universal subjection. 
Lucifer himself enters, attended by Belze- 
bub and other of his own familiar follow- 
ers. They draw rein in this quiet place, 
and the leader opens discouse as fol- 
lows : — 

Swift spirits, let us stay the chariot of the 
dawn, 
For high enough, in sooth, God’s morning 
star is drawn, 
Yea, driven up high enough! ’tis time for my 
great car 
To yield before the advent,of this double star, 
That ao below, and seeks, in sudden 
irth, 
To tarnish heaven’s gold with splendor from 
the earth ! 
Embroider no more crowns on Lucifer’s attire, 
And gild his forehead not with eminent dawn- 
e 
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Of the morning star enrayed, that rapt arch- 
angels prize, 

For see another blaze in the light of God 
arise ! 

The stars grow faint before the eyes of men 
below ; 

’Tis night with angels, and the heavens forget 
to glow. 


In this tone of almost petulant indigna- 
tion the stadtholder of heaven proceeds, 
and only ceases to call the attention of 
Belzebub to the sound that reaches them 
from far away. It is the trumpet of 
Gabriel, who pronounces the same disas- 
trous message at another of the gates of 
Angelborough. The melanclioly of Luci- 
fer is stirred and roused by the passionate 
declamations of Belzebub, who cries that 
an earth-worm has crept out of a clod of 
earth that he, the lord of heaven, might 
with downcast eyes and bended knees 
adore it. Lucifer had best not wait for 
the order to lay down his sceptre, but 
leave his throne at once, and take the 
lyre in hand, ready, at the first sight of 
man, to smite its chords with a servile 
plectrum. All this ironical advice is little 
to the taste of the prince. 


Nay, that will I resist, so be it in my power, 


he cries; and Belzebub takes instant ad- 


vantage of his defiance to build him up in 
conceit of his own majesty and power. 
His ever-crescent light, the first and near- 
est God’s, no captious decree can dimin- 


ish, no upstart mortal approach. Shall a 
voice of lower pitch thunder from the 
throne? To carry out this vain design of 
promoting man, were to violate the sacred 
right of the eldest child’s inheritance. 
Such an assumption, actually fprced on 
the angelic orders, might provoke all 
heaven armed against one. Lucifer re- 
omg in a spirit of patriotic devotion, which 
as nothing of the rebel angel in it, but is 
rather inspired by the recent memories of 
the holy struggle of the United Provinces 
against Spain: “If I am a child of the 
light, a ruler over the light, I shall pre- 
serve my prerogative. I budge before no 
tyrant, nor arch-tyrant. Let who will 
budge, I will not yield a foot. Here is my 
fatherland. Let me perish, so long as I 
perish with this crown upon my head, this 
sceptre in my fist, and so many thousands 
of dear friends around me. That fall will 
tend to honor and unwithering praise, 


En liever d’eerste Vorst in eenigh lager hof, 
Dan in’t gezalight licht de tweede, of noch een 
minder, 


and better to be first prince of some lower 
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court, than in the blessed light to be 
second, or even less.” These two lines 
are not less famous in Holland than is 
with us that single line in which Milton 
intensified the expression of Vondel’s idea 
in half the number of words. But in the 
midst of these vague desires and unshaped 
instincts of defiance, the chariot of Ga- 
briel, in whose hands the book of God’s 
mysteries lies folded, is driven their way, 
and Lucifer determines to question the 
herald further as to the actual import of 
this message that so trenches on angelic 
pride. Belzebub leaves him, and the two 
great princes meet. Lucifer addresses 
Gabriel with a frank statement of his 
doubts and apprehensions. For what 
purpose has the eternal Grace humiliated 
its children? Why has the angel nature 
been thus precipitated into dishonor ? 
Will @od unite eternity to a beginning, 
the highest to the lowest, the Creator to 
the created? Must innumerable godlike 
spirits, unweighed by bodies,’ bow before 
the gross and vile element of mortal clay? 
He closes by entreating Gabriel to unlock 
the sealed book he holds, and explain to 
his wondering intelligence this terrible 
paradox. To this eloquent appeal Gabriel 
has no very intelligible reply to give: he 
repeats the statement of destiny, he 
charges the stadholder with obedience; 
but he fails to give any very salient rea- 
sons for a decree that must have startled 
and perplexed himself. “Obey God’s 
trumpet! you have heard his will!” is the 
sum of the explanation that he has to 
give. Lucifer then draws a picture of the 
misery of those coming days, when he will 
have to see man sitting beside the Deity 
upon his throne, and watch the incense- 
censers swinging to the sound of thousand 
thousand unanimous chorales, each bar of 
which will dull the majesty and diamond 
rays of the morning star, and echo like 
wailing in the courts of heaven. Gabriel 
interposes occasionally with commonplaces 
about obedience, duty, and contentment, 
while the lament of Lucifer grows keener 
and shriller as he mourns beforehand over 
the ruin of his dignity. Nay, even of 
God’s dignity ; for he declares that if the 
fountain of light is to plunge its splendor 
into the pit of a morass, the heavens will 
be struck blind, the stars whirl and fall 
dizzily into space, and disorder and chaos 
rule in Paradise. It is to give God his 
right that he thus presumes to oppose his 
decree. To which Gabriel pertinently, if 
rather prosaically, answers: “ You are 
very zealous for the honor of God’s name; 
but without considesing that God knows 
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much better than you do in what his great- 
ness consists.” He quells the murmurs of 
the stadholder with some sharp words 
about the necessity of cheerful obedience, 
and bids him see to it that his feet walk 
in the steps of God’s revealed wisdom. 
Belzebub, being left alone with Lucifer, 
hastens to point out to him that the obvi- 
ous effect of this new edict will be to clip 
the wings of the stadholder’s authority, 
which, indeed, the latter needs no argu- 
ment to perceive. Lucifer vows to take 
his honor into his own hands; he will 
raise his seat into the very centre of 
heaven, past all the circles with their 
starry glory. The heaven of heavens 
shall furnish him with a palace, the rain- 
bow shall be his throne. Ona chariot of 
clouds, borne up on air and light, he will 
crush and override all opposition, even 
from the Lord of earth himself. Or, if he 
falls, the transparent arch of heaven shall 
burst like a bubble, and all the universe 
crash in chaos. He summons Apollyon 
to council. In the dialogue that ensues 
some dramatic skill is shown, though Von- 
del’s force lies rather in description, in 
gorgeous expression, and in lyric rhetoric, 
than in the true field of the drama. Lucifer 
is flushed and arrogant; Belzebub, an 
etherial Iago, hounds him on to rebellion ; 
Apollyon is prudential and diffident, a 
graceful courtier, who hints a weak point 
and hesitates difficulties. The argument 
of the latter is that Michael, God’s field- 
marshal, holds the key of the armory ; the 
watch is entrusted to him, and not a star 
can move without his thorough conscious- 
ness. He finely exemplifies the serene 
strength of the Deity by saying that al- 
though the castle of Heaven should set 
its diamond gates wide open, it would fear 
not craft, nor ambush, nor attack. Luci- 
fer, however, decides that the attempt must 
be made; but first of all Apollyon is sent 
to direct Belial to sound the minds of the 
angels; the “persuasive accents” of Be- 
lial, as in “ Paradise Lost,” being set great 
store by for their power of eloquent dis- 
simulation, since 


his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse ap- 
pear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels, 


It may be said, in passing, that the fig- 


ure of Belzebub, though to less marked 
a degree, resembles the grand figure so 
named in Milton’s poem. Lucifer and 
Belzebub ascend and disappear: Belial 
enters with Apollyon, who is now eloquent 
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in the course he lately shunned, and Belial 
needs no persuasion. They pass to whis- 
per the project of rebellion far and wide 
among the orders. While they are busied 
in this work, the stage is crowded with the 
chorus of loyal angels, who contemplate, 
as from the primum mobile, the hierar- 
chies circling in the crystalline heaven, 
illuminated by the uncreated light, as 
Dante in the “Paradiso” gazed on the 
snow-white rose of the blessed. They wit- 
ness with alarm the change that comes 
— the snowy, starry purity of the or- 
ers. 


Why seem the courteous angel-faces 
So red? Why streams the holy light 
So red upon our sight, 

Through clouds and mists from’ mournful 

places ? 
What vapor dares to blear 
The pure, unspotted, clear 
And luminous sapphire ? 
The flame, the blaze, the fire 

Of the bright Omnipotence ? 

Why does the splendid light of God 

Glow, deepened to the hue of blood, 
That late, in flowing hence, 

Gladdened all hearts ? 


What is the cause, they cry? Since, but 
now, all the balconies and battlements of 
heaven were thronged by myriads of happy 
faces, singing the praise of man! The 
anti-chorus takes up its parable in reply : — 


When we, enkindled and uplifted 

By Gabriel’s trumpet, in new ways 

Began to chant God’s praise, 

The perfume of rose-gardens drifted 

Through paths of Paradise, 

And such a dew and such a spice 
Distilled, that all the flowery grass 
Rejoiced. But Envy soon, alas ! 

From the under-world came sneaking. 
A mighty crowd of spirits, pale 
And dumb and wan, came, tale on tale, 

Displeased, some new thing seeking ; 
With brows that crushed each scowling eye, 

And happy foreheads bent and wrinkled ; 
The doves of heaven, here on high, 
Whose innocent pinions sweetly twinkled, 
Are struck with mourning, one and all, 
As though the heavens were far too small 
For them, now Adam’s been elected, 

And such a crown for man selected. 
This blemish blinds the light of grace, 
And dulls the flaming of God’s face. 


This ode, which is here rendered with 
scrupulous attachment to the original, is 
an interesting example of the alternation 
of exquisite with tawdry and prosaic 
imagery, and noble with flat and poor ex- 
pression, which is characteristic of most of 
Vondel’s writings. These choruses at the 
close of each act are not peculiar to the 
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“ Lucifer,” but common to Dutch dramatic 
poetry generally. We have in English an 
exactly analogous example in the “ Cleo- 
patra” of Samuel Daniel, a tragedy writ- 
ten in rhymed verse, with solemn choral 
variations. 

In the second act the rebellion has been 
confined to-the desires of a few princes; 
in the third act it has taken fast hold of 
the multitude. The whole process is pre- 
cisely that recounted in Book V., lines 
616-710, of “ Paradise Lost.” Belial and 
Apollyon have passed far and wide among 
the ranks of the angels, and, while calling 
them together under the banner of Lucifer, 
have “ cast between ambiguous words and 
jealousies to sound or taint integrity.” 
The angels are discovered huddling to- 
gether, with all their beauty tarnished, 
drowned in grief and deep sunk in their 
own melancholy thoughts, and, ever and 
anon, with one voice they cry, — 


Alas! alas! alas! where has our bliss de- 


parted ? 


The loyal chorus are properly displeased 
with this excessive and groundless show of 
depression. They declare that heaven 
freezes with the wind of their lamenta- 
tions. The azure ether is not accustomed 
to hear a music of affliction go up in 
vapors through its joyous vault. Triumphs, 
songs, and symphonies on stringed instru- 
ments befit the blessed. They call upon 
their fellow-choristers to aid them in 
cheering these sorrowful souls. But the 
Luciferists, as they are now called, only 
repeat their monotonous cry, — 


Alas! alas! alas! where has our bliss de- 
parted? 


The chorus reminds them of their being. 
They were born to be joyous; brought 
forth, like flowers, upon a beam of the 
glory of God; created to hover and flash 
through the unshadowed light of life. At 
last the Luciferists enquire if the chorus 
is really in earnest in asking them why 
they mourn: is it not well enough known 
that the angels have fallen from their high 
estate to make room for the dull brood of 
man? The charter given by God has 
been repealed; the sun of spirits is 
suddenly gone down, and, burying their 
faces in their folded wings, they repeat 
once more their miserable refrain. The 
chorus, excellent persons with whom the 
readers find it a little difficult to have 
patience, exclaims: ‘“ How dare you cen- 
sure the high ordinance? This seems 
like a revolt! Oh, my brothers, cease this 
lamentation and defiance, and bow your- 
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selves under the inevitable yoke!” This 
exemplary advice is severely criticised by 
the Luciferists; and a long discussion 
ensues, in which each party says a single 
line, after the occasional manner of most 
Greek plays. The ball of argument is 
tossed hele hand to hand, and both speak 
well, the Luciferist, however, with most 
point and wit. The great seducers, Belial 
and Apollyon, then come upon the scene, 
and affect the greatest surprise at the ap- 
pearance of the ranks of angels plunged 
in sorrow and wrapped about with desola- 
tion. They enquire, with simulated 
anxiety, into the cause of this; but the 
Luciferists are sad beyond speech, and the 
chorus replies: ‘They mourn that the 
state of man triumphs, that God will en- 
twine his being with Adam’s, and spirits 
be subject to human authority. There ° 
you learh briefly the ground of their sor- 
row.” The chorus further begs that Be- 
lial will settle the dispute; but without 
advantage to itself, for the angel princes 
take, of course, the rebel standpoint, and 
argue with more subtlety than the lower 
Luciferists. The wrangling progresses 
further, the one side continually preferring 
their charge of a promise broken, a char- 
ter disannulled, and the other repeating 
in a variety of shapes the formula that 


Obedience pleases God, the Ruler of our day, 

Far more than incense clouds or godlike music 
may. 

Belial at last sums up in saying, — 

Equality of grace would fit the Godhead best ; 


a rebellious assumption of superior justice, 
which rouses the chorus to a somewhat 
long-winded summary of the contrast 
betweengthe supremacy of the Creator and 
the subjection of the created. During the 
closing words of this harangue, the clouds 
and lurid fiery blaze increase, and out of 
the sinister gloom appears Belzebub. On 
his appearance, the miserable Luciferists 
repeat their uniform cry. The new-comer 
consoles them, and bids them be of good 
cheer. 


O cease from wailing; rend your badges and 
your robes 
No longer without cause, but make your faces 


right, 
And let _ foreheads flash, O children of the 
light ! 
The shrill sweet throats, that thank the Deity 


with song, 
aa and be ashamed that ye have mixed so 
on 
Discords and bastard tones with music so 
divine. 
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The followers of Lucifer reply. They 
are now so enraged that they declare 
themselves ready to smother man in his 
own blood, rather than permit his usurpa- 
tion. They entreat Belzebub to lead them 
on to battle, and they swear to follow his 
standard. Belzebub, “than whom, Satan 
except, none higher sits,” with dignified 
indignation admirably displayed, rejects 
the proposition of the mutineers, and en- 
ters into a long argument with them, in 
which he pretends slowly to be persuaded 
of their wrongs. He further feigns to be 
exceedingly moved by the defalcation of 
Apollyon and Belial, but he steadily re- 
fuses their offer of leadership, unless they 
will permit him to lead them, as suppliants 
for mercy, to the throne of grace; and 
there is a peculiar motive for the unctuous 
zeal of this last offer, for, while the words 
are in his mouth, the magnificent pres- 
ence of Michael is before us. The field- 
marshal addresses Belzebub in a haughty 
tone, and, in spite of this last flosculus 
which has fallen from his lips, roundly 
accuses him of stirring up rebellion. 
Belzebub, nothing abashed, humbly re- 
buts the charge, and prays Michael to 
assist him in interfering in favor of peace. 
Michael thereupon offers, in a sufficiently 
peremptory tone, to lay their petition be- 
fore the Deity. The Luciferists boldly 
insist on their right, and blaze up into the 
most absolute defiance. Michael there- 
upon warns them that those who fight 
against him fight against God; but the 
rebel host shriek back that the stadholder, 
Lucifer, is on their side. Michael can 
hardly believe it; and then, in thunderous 
rhetoric, he calls down divine vengeance 
upon them, and, gathering the ranks of the 
faithful about him, soars upward to lay 
the matter at God’s feet. Belzebub raises 
the courage of the Luciferists by announc- 
ing the advent of Lucifer, who approaches 
on his chariot, and greets them with great 
dignity of speech. The Luciferists pour 
out their anguish to him thus : — 


Forbid it, Lucifer, nor suffer that our ranks 

Be mortified so low and sink without a crime, 

While man, above us raised, may flash and 
beam sublime . 

In the very core of light, from which we sera- 


im ; 

Pass daivering, full of pain, and fade like 
shadows dim. 

We swear, 


combined 
To set thee on the throne for Adam late de- 


signed ! 


by force, beneath thy glorious flag 
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We swear, with one accord, to stay thine arm 
forever ; 

Lift high thy battle-axe! our wounded rights 
deliver ! 


Lucifer, however, still deems it politic to 
feign a loyal and pious mind; but at length 
he gives way, especially to the arguments 
of Belzebub. To his own superior intelli- 
gence the contest seems hopeless, the 
battle lost before it is fought. But at last 
he cries, — 


I will content me, then, force to resist by 
force ! 


But he stops the shouts of delight with 
which this concession is greeted, to bid 
the princes take witness that he is forced 
into this step by the need to protect God’s 
realm against usurpation. Belzebub, then, 
like some arch-heretic or anti-pope, busies 
himself to prepare divine honors for the 
new deity. The crowd take up the idea, 
and shout, — 


Crown, crown with triumph great god Lucifer. 


At the command of Belzebub, they brin 
perfumes and burn them before him, and 
in .choral antiphonies they sing his 
praise. 


Follow the chief, whose trumpet and whose 
drum 
Protect the crown of Angeldom ! 
Behold, behold, how the morning star out- 
flashes ! 


They pass away in triumph, and the heav- 
enly chorus descends, filling the vacant 
scene, and trilling a saourntel epode to 
this dithyrambic passion, full of pain and 
anxious wonder. 

The fourth act opens with a most Mil- 
tonic blare of martial melody. All heaven 
is in a blaze, and Gabriel speeds to bid 
Michael prepare to defend God’s name. 
The third part of heaven has sworn fealty 
to the traitorous Morning Star, and lead 
him on with shouts and singing. Melan- 
7 and depression have now seized the 
loyal angels, and the unfaded seraphim sit 
brooding on their woe. To Michael, who 
demands to learn what effect the news 
produced at the thfone of God himself, 
Gabriel replies : — 


I saw God’s very gladness with a cloud of woe 

O’ershadowed, and there burst a flame out of 
the gloom 

That pierced the eye of light, and hung, a 
brand of doom, 

Ready to fail in rage. I heard the mighty 
cause 

Where Mercy pleaded long with God’s all- 
righteous laws, 
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Grace, soothly wise and meek, with Justice 
arguing well. 

I saw the cherubim, who on their faces fell, 

And cried out, “ Mercy, mercy! God, let Jus- 
tice rest !” 

But even as that shrill sound to his great foot- 
stool pressed, 

And God seemed almost moved to pardon and 
to smile, 

Up curled the odious smoke of incense harsh 
and vile 

Burned down below in praise of Lucifer, who 


rode 
With censers and bassoons and many a choral 


ode; 
Then Heaven withdrew its face from such im- 


pieties, ; 
Curséd of God and spirits and all the hie- 
rarchies. 


Michael, thereupon, in a speech of great 
poetic vigor, calls the battalions of heaven 
toarms. They all pass out, and the scene 
is filled by the Luciferists, who enter, ac- 
companying Lucifer and Belzebub. They 
cry to be instantly led to storm the ranks 
of Michael; but Lucifer first enquires into 
the condition of his own army, and then 
proceeds to take their oaths of allegiance. 
He bids them remember that it is now too 
late to recede, but they have taken a step 
at once fatal and fortunate which now 
forces them with violence to tear from their 
necks the yoke of slavery to Adam’s sons. 
But whilst they shout in answer, and rap- 
turously pledge themselves to follow the 
Morning Star, a herald is seen winging his 
way towards them from the height of 
heaven. This is Raphael, sent on a last 
embassy of peace and reconciliation. The 
position of Raphael in this act closely re- 
sembles that of Abdiel, “ faithful found 
among the faithless, faithful only he,” in 
the end of the fifth book of “ Paradise 
Lost.” In each case a single seraph op- 
poses Lucifer at the moment of his violent 
action, alone, in his own palace, and un- 
daunted by the hostile scorn of myriads. 
There is, however, the important distinc- 
tion that Raphael is an ambassador, while 
the beautiful figure of Abdiel distinguishes 
itself by standing out in unshaken loyalty 
from the very ranks of the insurgents 
themselves. The resemblance is least 
marked in the opening words of Raphael’s 
address. Instead of adopting the lofty arro- 
gance of Michael or the cold impartiality 
of Gabriel, Raphael flings himself, over- 
whelmed with grief, on the neck of the stad- 
holder. He says that he brings balsam from 
the lap of God; all will still be forgiven, 
if the rebel angels be disarmed, and if 
Lucifer return to his loyalty. He weeps in 
picturing to the assembly, in florid and 





impassioned language, how in the old ha 
pier days Lucifer bloomed in Paradise, in 
the presence of the sun of Godhead, 
blossoming out of a cloud of dew and fresh 
roses. He reminds Lucifer that his festal 
robes stood out stiff with pearls and tur- 
quoises, emeralds, rubies, diamonds, and 
bright gold. He describes him, exactly 
as Memling or Van der Goes would have 
painted him two centuries earlier, stand- 
ing behind the throne of some gorgeous 
Madonna, with his gold hair streaming 
against the clear green and blue of a dis- 
tant strip of landscape, or glancing among 
his jewellery, as he crushes an enemy 
under his mailed foot. It would have well 
suited a painter of that effluent period to 
paint the stadholder, as Raphael de- 
scribes him, with the heaviest sceptre of 
heaven in his hand, and blazing like a sun 
among the circling stars. The arguments 
of Raphael are more worldly than those 
of Abdiel. He is afraid that Lucifer’s 
beauty will be changed into the semblance 
of a griffin or dragon or other monstrous 
thing, and stimulates his vanity in the 
hope of changing his purpose. At last he 
interposes force, or a courteous semblance 
of force, and strives to wrest the battle- 
axe out of one of the stadholder’s hands, 
and his buckler out of the other. The 
arch-rebel replies with dignity to these 
familiarities, and utterly rejects his over- 
tures of peace. Raphael argues, :but in 
vain; for Lucifer declares that Adam’s 
honor is the whetstone of his battle-axe, 
and that he has but to reflect on the indig- 
nity which has been threatened to the 
angels, to grasp more tightly the weapon 
that must wipe out the memory of that 
insolence. Raphael takes it absolutely 
for granted that the rebellion will instant- 
IY and utterly fail; and, finding Lucifer 
eaf to his loving and sentimental entrea- 
ties, he threatens him with the punishment 
prepared for him. He declares that a 
pool of sulphur, bottomless, horrible, has 
in this very hour gaped to receive him. 
To all this Lucifer cannot listen with 
patience; he repels him with indignation 
and defiance. Raphael continues, how- 
ever, calling him the perjured leader of a 
blind conspiracy, and declaring that the 
chains are actually being forged for his 
limbs. In a brilliant passage Lucifer 
wavers and sickens, wonders if he dare 
return to his duty, seeks vainly for coun- 
sel and confidence, but is constantly held 
up by his pride andrage. At the moment 
that he wavers most, the trumpet of God 
sounds through the circles of heaven, and 
it is too late. The battle breaks upon his 
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despair, but Apollyon is full of hope and 
daring. Raphael, in an agony of regret, 
and with a breaking heart, remains on the 
scene, while the Luciferists rush to battle. 
To him the chorus of good angels enters, 
and they with him join in a hymn of pas- 
sionate entreaty to God even now, if it be 
not too late, to exercise the glorious privi- 
lege of pardon. 

So closes the fourth act; and when the 
fifth opens, Raphael is discovered at some 
distance from the field of battle, giving 
rapturous thanks for its victorious issue. 
He has not fought in it himself, but he 
has been watching from far off, and now 
he sees the shields of good angels return- 
ing, and glittering like suns, each shield- 
sun streaming triumphant day. Uriel 
comes to him out of the ranks, and as he 
crosses the plain of heaven he swings his 
flaming sword till its rays are flashed back 
from the facets of his diamond helmet. 
Called upon by Raphael to describe the 
fight, Uriel tells how God commanded 
Michael, the prince of his army, and faith- 
ful Gabriel, next to him in command, to 
lead forth the invincible ranks of the 
angels against the rebellious godless army, 
and to sweep them from the pure azure of 
heaven into the gulf 


which ready opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receive their fall. 


Straightway the heavenly army flew to 
victory like an arrow from the bow. Un- 
numbered multitudes of celestial warriors, 
well marshalled, they progressed in a 
three-cornered phalanx, a triangle of ad- 
vance, a unity in a three-pointed light. 
Michael, with the lightning in his hand, 
led the van. Meanwhile the rebel host 
was speeding to meet them with no less 
velocity. 


Their army waxed apace, and like a crescent 
moon 

Threw out two points like horns that gained 
upon us soon, 

Or like the star that fronts the‘ Bull i’ the 
Zodiack, 

And the other monsters quaint that wheel 
around his track 


With golden horns bedight. 


One horn is led by Belial and one by 
Belzebub, while Lucifer brings on the van. 
The description of the apostate, though 
with darocco details omitted by the purer 
taste of Milton, is closely parallel to the 
celebrated analogous passage in the sixth 


book of “ Paradise Lost.” Encircled by 
his staff-bearers and green liveries, in 
golden harness, on which his coat of arms 
shone in glowing purple, he sat in his sun- 
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bright chariot, the wheels of which were 
thickly inlaid with rubies. Like a lion or 
fell dragon he raged for the fight, and his 
soul flamed athirst for destruction; nor, 
as he flashed through the field, could any 
foe see his back, sown all over with stars. 
With his battle-axe in his hand, and on his 
left arm a buckler engraved with the morn- 
ing star, he rushed into the fray. Raphael 
interrupts again to mourn over the beauty 
of this phoenix, now doomed to endless 
flame, but bids Uriel proceed. The latter 
describes how the battle burst in a hail of 
burning darts, and the whole air was thun- 
der. After this artillery had expended its 
force the armies met on closer terms, and, 
lighting down from their chariots, met 
hand to hand with club and halbert, sabre, 
spear, and dagger. The plumes of the 
angels were singed with lightning, and all 
their gorgeous panoplies were mingled in 
undistinguishable confusion, so that one 
saw turquoise-blue and gold, diamond and 
pearl, mixed and jarred together, nor 
knew which splendor belonged to which 
angel. Again and again repulsed, still 
Lucifer brought back his shattered army, 
still only to break like a wave on the iron 
ranks of the blessed. At last from a 
height he poured his forces on them; and 
Vondel, in describing the charge, adds a 
figure of speech which may have been 
inspired by one of the landscapes which 
Jacob Ruysdael was just beginning to ex- 
hibit at Amsterdam, but which can hardly 
be drawn from the home-staying poet’s 
own experience, — 


Like some great inland lake or northland 
waterfall 

That breaks upon the rocks and raves with 
rushing brawl ; 

A terror to wild beasts in deep sequestered 
valleys, 

Through stones and down from heights in 
mighty jets it sallies, 


Then the battle raged more than ever ; the 
vaults of heaven were deafened with “the 
roar of an angel onset;” but the point 
of Michael’s array pierced the half-moon 
of Lucifer’s with a lurid blaze of red and 
blue sulphurous flame, and with blow on 
blow, like thunder-clap on thunder-clap, in 
spite of all Lucifer’s fierce endeavor, 
struck it apart and divided it. Then, 
soaring high above the fight in his bright 
steel array, Lucifer gloomed like a blue 
dragon, poisoning the whole air with his 
split tongue and blowing odious vapors 
through his nostrils. At last Michael and 
he were face to face, and around them 
half the battle paused to watch the encoun- 
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ter of two such magnificent princes. First 
Lucifer swung high his battle-axe with in- 
tent to fell God’s banner, on which the 
mystic name of the Creator stood blazoned 
in crystalline splendor. But Michael 
shouted to him to beware and to yield — 
to lead off his godless rout, or else pre- 
pare to suffer the worst pangs of punish- 
ment. But the maddened archangel strove 
all the more to cleave the diamonds that 
formed the sacred name, but the moment 
he touched them the blade of his battle- 
axe sprang to atoms. Then Michael 
grasped his lightning sword, and cleft the 
arch-enemy of the blessed through helmet 
and head. He fell heavily out of his 
chariot. Then Apollyon felt the flaming 
sword of Uriel. Belzebub still raged, 
Belial still defied the hosts of God; but 
the fall of the stadholder had fully broken 
the half-moon of the rebel onset, although 
the giant Orion attempted to lead a return 
charge. Uriel compares the appearance 
of the fallen archangel to that of an ass, a 
rhinoceros, and an ape, such an uncouth 
monster did he seem lying prone on the 
battle-field. Apollyon fled; and soon he 
and all the rest were driven thunderstruck 
before the sword of Michael till they came 
to the abyss that gaped to receive them, 
and were hurried down, roaring and yelp- 
ing, into the jaws of hell itself, while 
Michael, returning, was greeted with cym- 
bals, shawms, and tambours. 

The remarkabie points of resemblance 
between this long and spirited description 
of the fall of the rebel angels and that 

iven in the sixth book of “ Paradise 

ost” are, of course, far too close and too 
numerous to be mere coincidences. There 
can be no doubt whatever that the deep 
impression made on Milton’s imagination 
by the battle in the “ Lucifer” remained 
vividly before him when he came to deal 
with the same branch of his subject. In 
some respects the earlier poet has dis- 
tinctly the advantage. He gives but one 
fight ; while Milton, for no intelligible rea- 
son, divides the action between three days. 
The addition of the gunpowder and the 
ridiculous tossing about of mountains torn 
up from their bases are certainly no im- 
provements upon the simpler, more human 
description of Vondel. In volume of mel- 
ody and in the beauty of individual pas- 
sages the English poet, of course, far 
exceeds the Dutch. 

Uriel ceases his discourse as Michael 
and the victorious chorus enter. They 
sing this ode, curious for its variations 
of metre and the eccentric distribution of 
its rhymes : — 
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Blest be the hero’s hour, 
Who smote the godless power, 

And his might, and his light, and his standard, 
Down toppling like a tower ; 

His crown was near God’s own, 
But from his lofty throne, 

With his might, into night he hath vanished ; 
God’s name must shine alone. 
Outblazed the uproar fell, 

When valorous Michaél 
With the brand in his hand quenched the pas- 
sion 
Of spirits that dared rebel. 
He holds God’s banner now; 
With laurels crown his brow! 

Peace shall reign here again, and her forehead 
Shall vanquished Discord bow. 
Amid the conquering throng 
Praises to God belong ; 

Honor bring to the King of all kingdoms! 
He gives us stuff for song. 


Michael, in a triumphal harangue, pro- 
claims the victory of the loyal cause, and 
points to the hosts of the fallen angels, 
ever sinking dizzily downwards, writhing, 
accursed, misshapen. It is at this minute 
that Gabriel hastily enters, bearing most 
startling tidings. 


Gabriel. — alas! alas! to adverse fortune 
ow ! 
What do ye here? In vain are songs 
of triumph now, 
In vain of spoil of arms and gonfalons 
ye boast ! 
Michael. What hear I, Gabriel ? 
Gabriel. O! Adam is fallen and lost ! 
The father and the stock of all the 
human race 
Most grievously hath erred and lies 
in piteous case. 


Lucifer has gathered togther the rem- 
nants of his army in the bowels of hell, 
and, td hide them from God’s eye, has con- 
cealed them ina cloud, a dark cavern of 
murder. Seated in the midst of them, in 
hellish council, he addresses them, pre- 
cisely as in Milton, and proposes to them 
to attack man by force or subtlety; the 
seduction of the human race is agreed 
upon. Lucifer gloats over the future mis- 
ery of man, fallen like themselves, and re- 
joices to imagine that this will complete 
their revenge on God, and ensure the de- 
feat of his purposes. Belial is then deputed 
to make his way up from hell to the ter- 
rene paradise, and, having accomplished 
the journey, he tempts Eve exactly as re- 
counted in Genesis, and she falling is the 
cause of the fall of Adam. How Eve gives 
her husband the apple, and how they 
awake in dolorous plight from their state 
of happy innocence, is pathetically told. 
God thunders among the trees of the gar- 
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den; and Michael bids Uriel undertake the 
duty, that in “ Paradise Lost” he under- 
takes himself, of driving the guilty pair out 
of Eden with the two-edged flaming sword. 
Michael then charges other archangels 
with the final punishment of the rebel and 
now intriguing angels, and with this doom 
of endless pain the drama closes. 


Ozias, to whose fist the very Godhead gave 
The heavy hammer framed of diamond beaten 


out, 

And chains of ruby, clamps and teeth of metal 
stout 

Go hence, and take and bind the hellish host 
that rage, 

Lion and Dragon fell, whose banners dared to 


wage 

War with us thus. Speed swift on their ac- 
curséd flight, 

And bind them neck and claw, and fetter them 
with might. 

The key which to the gates of their foul pit 
was fitted 

Is, Azarias, now into thy care committed ; 

Go hence, and thrust therein all that our 
power defied. 

Maceda, take this torch I to your zeal confide, 

And flame the sulphur-pool in the centre of 
the world ; 

There torture Lucifer, and leave his body 
curled 

In everlasting fire, with many a prince ac- 
cursed, 

Where Sorrow, wretched Pain, numb Horror, 
Hunger, Thirst, 

Despair without a hope, and Conscience with 
her sting 

May measure out their meed of endless suffer- 
ing. 

When we consider to how great an ex- 
tent an English writer was about to bor- 
row from this poem, it is singular to find 
its Dutch author acknowledging a debt to 
a now forgotten English writer. In the 
learned and interesting preface to his play, 
‘Vondel notes, while citing earlier writers 
on the same subiect, “among English 
Protestants, too, the learned pen of Rich- 
ard Baker has discussed very broadly in 
prose the fate of Lucifer and all the matter 
of the rebellious spirits.” This was Sir 
Richard Baker whose “Chronicle” Sir 
Roger de Coverley was so fond of; a 
wealthy but imprudent gentleman, who 
ended his days in the Fleet Prison. No 
doubt the passage referred to by the Dutch 
poet is to be found in Baker’s “ Medita- 
tions and Disquisitions,” a somewhat un- 
common theological work, to which the 
present writer has had no opportunity of 
referring. 

The “ Lucifer” was not received very 
favorably in Holland. It was true that the 
violent and internecine strife of the two 
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great religious parties, the burning and 
parching zeal to which the noble Barneveld 
had fallen a victim thirty years before, had 
in a great measure cooled down. But still 
fanatic rage ran very high in the United 
Provinces, and one attack after another 
was made upon “the false imaginations,” 
“hellish fancies,” and “irregular and un- 
scriptural devices” of Vondel’s beautiful 
drama. An effort was made in February 
1654 to prevent the representation of “the 
tragedy made by Joost van den Vondel, 
named ‘Luésevar,’ treating in a fleshly man- 
ner the high theme of God’s mysteries.” 
When this fell through, and the piece had 
been acted, a still more strenuous effort 
was made to prevent the printing and to 
prohibit the sale; but at last, through a 
perfect sea of invective and obloquy, the 
poem sailed safe in the haven of recognized 
literature. Its political significance, real 
or imagined, gave it no doubt an interest 
that counterbalanced its supposed sins 
against theology. It was considered — 
and the idea has received the support of 
most modern Dutch critics — that in 
“ Lucifer” Vondel desired to give an alle- 
gorical account of the rising of the Neth- 
erlands against Philip II. According to 
this theory, God was represented by the 
king of Spain, Michael by the Duke of 
Alva, Adam by the cardinal Granvella, 
and Lucifer by the first stadholder, Wil- 
liam the Silent, who was murdered in 
1584. There are several difficulties in the 
way of consenting to this belief: in the 
first place, the incidents occurred more 
than seventy years before the writing of 
the poem; and secondly, the event of the 
one rebellion was diametrically opposed 
to that of the other. William of Orange, 
indeed, was murdered by a hired assassin, 
but not until he had secured the indepen- 
dent existence of the new State; and 
there would be a curious inappropriate- 
ness in describing the popular hero as a 
fallen and defeated angel thrust into hell. 
There is, however, another theory of the 
political signification of the “ Lucifer,” 
which seems to me much more plausible. 
It is that which sees in the figure of the 
rebel archangel the still dominant prince 
of the English Commonwealth, Cromwell, 
the enemy of Holland, and in the God and 
the Michael of Vondel’s drama, Charles I. 
and Laud still surviving in their respective 
successors. Considered as a prophecy of 
the approaching downfall of the still flour- 
ishing English republic, the allegory has 
a force anda spirited coherence that .are 
entirely lacking in the generally received 
version. 
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If Milton had preserved his original de- 
sign, it is probable that the resemblance 
of his poem to Vondel’s tragedy would 
have been still greater than it is. In the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge, are, 
or were, two draughts of Milton’s first 
scheme for “Paradise Lost,” and they 
show that his earliest intention was to 
treat the theme in a dramatic form. It is 
strange that in this day of incessant repro- 
duction and republication these most inter- 
esting documents have never been pre- 
sented to the public. It would be exceed- 
ingly interesting to note in what form the 
essentially epic story of the fall of man 
originally impressed the imagination of 
Milton before his unerring instinct for art 
led him on the better way. 

To return to Vondel and the Dutch 
drama, we find that the veteran poet sur- 
vived the production of his “ Lucifer ” by 
a quarter of a century, dying five years 
after Milton, though more than twenty 

ears his senior. Almost till the day of 

is death he labored at the improvement 
of the literature of his country. But he 
had the mortification, whilst outliving 
every one of his great contemporaries, 
whether in poetry or philosophy — for 
even Spinoza, the last great Dutchman, 
died before him — of seeing the romantic 
and lyric practice of his youth entirely set 
aside in favor of the rhetorical and artificial 
manner of the French, which, spreading 
over Europe like a plague, did not spare 
the literature of Holland, and this in spite 
of the Forty Years’ War and all the per- 
sonal hatred for France. In the year 1672, 
the poet Antonides, the last friend of 
Vondel, and lover of the old school, 
lamented that the whole literature of his 
country had become the apt of the 
French; and by the time of Vondel’s 
death this sterile rhetoric had deformed 
every branch of letters and learning. A 
history of the lifetime of Joost van den 
Vondel is a chronicle of the whole rise 
and decline of the literature of Holland. 


From The Examiner. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” “* THE 
PRINCESS OF THULE,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SOLITUDES OF SURREY. 


PARLIAMENT was not dissolved that 
autumn, and there was no need that En- 
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glebury and its twin electors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chorley, should interfere with the 
happiness of Mr. and Lady Sylvia Balfour. 
Both the young people, indeed, would 
have scouted the notion that any fifteen 
dozen of Chorleys could have possessed 
that power. Surely it was possible for 
them to construct a sufficiently pleasant 
modus vivendi, even if they held some- 
what different views about political mat- 
ters. 

But long before the crisis of a general 
election occurred, Hugh Balfour had man- 
aged to think out very seriously several 
questions me the relations between 
himself and his young wife. He was de- 
termined that he would be largely gen- 
erous and considerate to her. When he 
saw how tenderly devoted to him she was, 
when he got to know more of those clear 
perceptions of duty, and obedience, and 
unhesitating unselfishness that governed 
her conduct, when he saw how that sweet- . 
ness and strange sincerity of manner of 
hers charmed every one who was intro- 
duced to her, surely he had every reason 
to be generously considerate. It is true 
that he had dreamed some sentimental 
dream of a helpmeet who would be con- 
stantly at his side in the rough work of 
the world; but was not that his own folly? 
It was a pretty notion, doubtless, but look 
at the actual facts? Was it desirable that 
this tenderly-nurtured, sensitive girl should 
plunge into the animosities and anxieties 
of political life? Her first slight acquaint- 
ance, for example, with the ways of a 
borough election had only shocked and 
pained her; nay, more, it had very nearly 
produced a quarrel between him and her. 
This kind of risk was quite unnecessary. 
He laughed at the notion of her being an 
enthusiast for or against the Birmingham 
League. How could she be deeply inter- 
ested in the removal of Shrewsbury 
School, or in Lord Kimberley’s relations 
with the Pacific Railway,.or in the expe- 
dition of the Dutch against Acheen? 
Would he gain any more knowledge of 
the working of the London vestries, sup- 
posing he dragged her dainty little feet 
through the hideous slums of the great 
city? At this moment he was going off 
for a riding excursion, after the manner 
of Cobbett, through Somersetshire. He 
wanted to find out for himself —for this 
man was no great enthusiast in politics, 
but had, on the other hand, a patient de- 
sire to satisfy himself as to facts — what 
were the actual conditions and aspirations 
of agricultural life there, and he wanted to 
find out, too, what would be the chances 
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of ascheme of sanitary reform for the 
rural districts. Now of what possible 
good could Lady Sylvia be in om Be 
piggeries? The thing was absurd. No, 
no. Her place was in the roomy phaeton 
he had brought down from town for her, 
behind the two beautiful black horses 
which she drove with admirable nerve and 
skill. She formed part of a pretty picture 
as we used to see her in these moist and 
blustering November days. Black clouds 
behind the yellow elms; the gusty south 
wind whirling the ruddy leaves from the 
branches; a wild glare of light shining 
along the wet road until it gleamed like a 
canal of brilliant silver; and in the midst 
of this dazzling radiance the small figure 
perched high on the phaeton, clad all in 
furs, a scarlet feather in her hat, and the 
sweetest of smiles for known passers-by 
on the fresh young face. Was it any 
wonder that he left her to her familiar 
Surrey lanes, and to the amusement of 
ordering her small household of the 
Lilacs, and to the snugness of her father’s 
library in the evening, he going off by 
himself to that humdrum business of pry- 
ing about Somersetshire villages? 

He was away for about ten days in 
Somersetshire. Then he wrote to her that 
he would return to London by way of En- 


piebury 5 and she was not to expect 
im very soon, for he might be detained in 


London by a lot of business. It would 
not be worth her while to come up. His 
time would be fully occupied; and she 
was much better down in Surrey, enjoying 
the fresh air and exercise of the countty. 
He had not the slightest doubt that she 
was enjoying herself. Since her marriage 
she had not at all lived the secluded life 
she had led at the Hall. Many a night 
there were more carriages rolling along 
the dark and muddy lanes towards the 
Lilacs than had driven up to the Hall in 
the previous month. Balfour was the 
most hospitable of men, now that he had 
some one to take direction of his dinner- 
parties ; and as these parties were neces- 
sarily and delightfully small, there was 
nothing for it but to have plenty of them. 
The neighbors were convinced there never 
had been a more fortunate match. Hap- 
piness shone on the face of the young 
house-mistress as she sat at the top of the 
table which had been florally decorated 





with her own hands. Her husband was 
quite openly proud of her —he took not | 
the slightest pains to conceal the fact, as | 
most young husbands laboriously and in- | 
effectually do. And then the wonderful | 
way in which he professed to be interested | 
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about those local matters which form — 
alas !—the staple of talk at rural dinner- 
parties. You would have thought he had 
no care for anything beyond horses, dogs, 
and pheasants. He was grieved to hear 
that the parson’s wife would not counte- 
nance the next charity concert ; but he was 
quite sure that Lady Sylvia would win her 
over. He hoped it was not true that old 
Somebody or other was to be sold out of 
Something Farm, after having occupied it 
for forty years; but feared it was too true 
that he had taken to drink. And one . 
night, when he heard that a neighboring 
master of harriers had intimated that he 
would cease to hunt if he were not guar- 
anteed a sum of 2,000/. a year, Balfour 
declared that he would make up whatever 
deficit the subscription might show. He 
became popular in our neighborhood. He 
never talked about politics ; but gave good 
dinners instead. 

Indeed, there were one or two of us 
who could not quite reconcile Mr. Bal- 
four’s previous history with his present 
conduct. You would have thought, to 
hear him speak, that his highest notion 
of human happiness was shooting rabbits 
on Willowby Heath, although, as every 
one knew, he was a very indifferent shot. 
Then the fashion in which he drove round 
with his wife, paying afternoon calls! 
Gentlemen who pay afternoon calls are 
ordinarily more amiable than busy ; and 
how this man, with all his eager ambitions 
and activities, could dawdle away the 
afternoon in a few dull drawing-rooms in 
the country, was a strange thing to some 
of us. as he so proud of this youn 
wife of his that he was never tired o 
showing her off? Or was it — seeing that 
by-and-by he would be away in the hurry 
and worry of an election, and perhaps 
locked up for six months in the close at- 
mosphere of the House of Commons — 
was it that he wished Lady Sylvia to have 
as many friends as possible down in these 
rural solitudes, so as to lighten the time 
for her? 

At all events, she seemed to enjoy her 
married life sufficiently well. This neigh- 
borhood had always been her home. She 
was within easy driving or riding distance 
of the Hall and could see that things were 
going straight there, She had many friends. 
When her husband left her for a week or 
two to her own devices, he had no doubt 
at all but that her time would be fully 
occupied, and that her life was passing as 
pleasantly as could be desire}. 

When Lady Sylvia got that letter, say- 
ing he would return from Somersetshire 
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by way of Englebury, and would remain a 
few days in London, she was sitting at 
one of the French windows of the Lilacs, 
looking out on a dismal December after- 
. noon, the rain slowly drizzling down on 
the iaurels and the wet gravel paths. She 
took it from the servant, and opened it 
with much composure. She had been 
schooling herself for some time back. 

She read the letter through with great 
calmness, and folded it again, and put it in 
her pocket. Then she thought she would 
go and get some needle-work, for it was a 
melancholy business this staring out at the 
rain. But as she rose to pass through the 
room, the sensitive lips began to tremble 
strangely ; and suddenly, with a passion- 
ate abandonment of despair and grief, she 
threw herself on a couch, and hid her face 
in the cushion, and burst into a long and 
bitter fit of crying. The proud, hurt soul 
could no longer contain itself. It -was in 
vain that she had been training herself to 
play the part which he had seemingly 
allotted her. She saw her husband being 
removed further and further from her; his 
interests and occupations and hopes were 
becoming more and more a matter per- 
sonal to himself; their lives were divided, 
and the barrier was daily growing more 
hopelessly obvious and impassable. Was 
this, then, the end of those beautiful 
dreams of what marriage was to make 
their future life together? Was she al- 
ready a widow, and forsaken ? 

Then this wild fit of despair and grief 
took another turn, and her heart grew hot 
with anger against those things that had 
come between her husband and herself. 
Once or twice, in her courtship days, she 
had entertained a passing feeling of re- 
sentment against the House of Commons, 
for that it took away from her so much of 
her husband’s thoughts ; but now a more 
vehement jealousy possessed her, and she 
regarded the whole business of public life 
as a conspiracy against domestic happi- 
ness. The Chorleys? No, not the Chor- 
leys. These people were too contemptible 
to come between her husband and herself. 
But they were a part, and an ugly repre- 
sentative part, of that vulgarizing, distract- 
ing, hateful political life, which was nev- 
ertheless capable of drawing a man away 
from his wife and home, and filling his 
mind with gross cares and mean ambi- 
tions. The poor, spoilt, hurt child felt in 
her burning heart that the Bricish Consti- 
tution had cruelly wronged her. She 
regarded with a bitter anger and jealousy 
the whole scheme of representative gov- 
ernment. Was it not those electioneering 
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people, and the stupid laborers of Somer- 
setshire, and the wretched newspapers 
that were writing about dozens of subjects 
they did not understand, who had robbed 
her of her husband? 

A servant tapped at the door. She 
jumped up, and stood there calm and dig- 
nified, her back to the window, so that her 
face was scarcely visible in the shadow. 
The man only wanted to put some coals 
on the fire. After he was gone, Lady 
Sylvia dried her eyes, sat down once more 
at the window and began to consider — 
her lips a trifle more firmly put together 
than usual. 

After all, there was a good deal of wom- 
anly judgment and decision about this girl 
in spite of all the fanciful notions and ex- 
cess of sensitiveness that had sprung from 
her solitary musings. Was it seemly that 
she should fret like a child over her own 
unhappiness? Her first duty was her duty 
as a wife. If her husband believed it to 
be better that he should fight his public 
life alone, she would do her best in the 
sphere to which she had been relegated, 
and make his home as pleasant for him as 
she coulda Crying, because her husband 
went off by himself to Englebury? She 
grew ashamed of herself. She began to 
accuse herself, with some indignation. 
She was ready to say to herself that she 
was not fit to be anybody’s wife. 

Full of a new and eager virtue, she has- 
tily rang the bell. The man did not fall 
down in a fit when she said she wanted the 
phaeton sent round as soon as possible, 
but he gently reminded her ladyship that 
it was raining, and perhaps the brougham 
— But no; her ladyship would have 
the phaeton; andatonce. Then she went 
up-stairs to get dressed ; and her maid pro- 
duced all sorts of waterproofs. 

Why so much haste? Why the eager 
delight of her face? As she drove briskly 
along the wet lanes the raindrops were 
running down her cheeks, but she looked 
as happy and comfortable as if it had 
been a breezy day in June. The horses 
splashed the mud about; the wheels 
swished through the pools; in the noise 
how could the man behind her hear his 
young mistress gaily humming to her- 
sel 


Should he upbraid 
I'll own that he’ll prevail ? 


He thought she had gone mad to go out 
en a day like this;.and no doubt made 
some remarks to himself when he had to 
jump down into the mud to open a certain 
iron gate. 
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Now there was in this neighborhood a 
lady who had for many a day been on 
more or less friendly terms with Lady 
Sylvia, but who seemed to become even 
more intimate with her after her’marriage. 
The fact is, Mr. Balfour appeared to take 
a great liking to this person; and was con- 
tinually having his wife and her brought 
together. Those who know her well are 
familiar with her tricks of manner and 
thinking — her worship of bishops, her 
scorn of husbands in general, and her de- 
meanor of awful dignity, which has gained 
for her the style and title of Our Most 
Sovereign Lady Five-foot-three ; but there 
is no denying the fact that there is about 
her eyes a certain pathetic, affectedly in- 
nocent look that has an odd power over 
those who do not know her well, and that 
invites those people to an instant friendli- 
ness and confidence. Well, this was the 
person whom Lady Sylvia now wished to 
see; and after she had taken off her wet 
waterproofs in the hall, and dried her face, 
she went straight into the drawing-room, 
and in a minute or two was joined by her 
friend. . 

“ My dear Lady Sylvia,” cried her Most 
Gracious Majesty, kissing the young thing 
with maternal fondness ; “ what could have 


brought you out on such a day? and in the 


phaeton, too?” , 

Lady Sylvia’s cheeks were quite rosy 
after the rain. Her eyes were bright and 
glad. She said blithely, — 

“1 came out for the fun of it. And to 
beg you to give me a cup of tea. And to 
have a long chat with you.” 

Surely these were sufficient reasons. At 
least they satisfied the elder woman; who 
rang for the tea, and got it, and then as- 
sumed a wise and confidential air, in order 
to hear the confessions of this gushing 
young creature. Had she formed some 
awful project of going up to London on a 
shopping excursion in the absence of her 
husband; or had the incorrigible Blake 
been grumbling as usual, and threatening 
to leave ? 

Nothing of the kind. It was the elder 
woman who was to be lectured antl ad- 
monished —on the duty of wives, on the 
right of husbands to great consideration, 
and so forth, and so forth. Of course the 
lecture was introduced by a few playful and 
preliminary bits of gossip, so as to remove 
from the mind of the listener the notion 
that it had been premeditated; neverthe- 
less, Lady Sylvia seemed to be very ear- 
nest on this matter. After all, said she, it 
was the lot of women to suffer. Those 
who seemed to be most fortunately placed 
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in the world had doubtless their secret 
cares ; there was nothing for it but to bear 
them with a brave heart. A wife could 
not lessen the anxieties of her husband 
by sharing them; she would more proba- 
bly increase them by her womanly fear 
and exaggeration. It was not to be ex- 
pected that a woman should be constantly 
intermeddling in affairs of which she could 
not possibly be a fair judge. A great 
many wives thought they were neglected, 
when it was only their excessive vanity 
that was wounded : that was foolish on the 
part of those wives. U.s.w. Lady Syl 
via talked bravely and gladly. She was 
preaching a new gospel; she had the 
eagerness of a convert. 
er listener, who, notwithstanding that 

sham dignity of hers, has a great deal of 
womanly tact and tenderness, merely lis- 
tened and smilingly agreed. But when 
Lady Sylvia, after refusing repeated en- 
treaties that she should stay to dinner, 
drove-away in the dusk and the rain to her 
solitary home, it was observed that her 
friend was unusually thoughtful. She 
scarcely said anything at all during din- 
ner; although once, after an interval of 
profound silence, she startled us all by 
asking abruptly, — 

“Why does not Mr. Balfour take Lady 
Sylvia up to his house in Piccadilly ?” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
THE ANGLO-INDIAN TONGUE. 


“Tm dikk’d to death! The khansamah 
has got chhutti, and the whole bangla is 
ulta-pulta. The khidmatghars loot every- 
thing, and the masalchi is breaking all the 
surwa-basans; and when I give a hukhm 
to cut their tallabs they get magra, and 
ask their jawabs. And then the maistries 
are putting up jill-mills, and making such 
a gol-mol, that I say darwaza band to 
everybody. But when all is tik, I hope 
you will tiff with us.” 

To those whose lives have been passed 
upon this side of Suez, a speech like the 
above will seem somewhat puzzling; but 
it would be perfectly intelligible in a Cal- 
cutta drawing-room. To gratify the curi- 
ous, to relieve Exeter Hall from a possible 
apprehension that the “ cutting of tallabs ” 
may be some brutal species of mutilation 
practised by our arrogant countrymen upon 
their hapless native domestics, and to show 
the difference between “Queen’s” and 
“Company’s English,” we shall venture 
upon a translation. We have supposed a 
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fair hostess saying to some morning caller : 
“I’m bothered to death! The butler has 
got leave, and the whole house is turned 
upside down. The table-servants steal 
everything, and the scullion is breaking all 
. the soup-plates; and when I order their 
wages to be cut, they all grow sulky and 
give warning. And then the carpenters 
are putting up venetians, and making such 
an uproar, that Iam obliged to say ‘not 
at home’ to everybody. But when all is 
put to rights, I hope you will lunch with 
us.” What right, says some one, can our 
unnatural countrymen in India have to 
desecrate their mother tongue in this 
fashion? Surely the English language, 
pure and undefiled, will suffice to express 
the ideas of an Englishman in any quarter 
of the globe. Why, then, should the An- 
glo-Indians, who justly pride themselves 
upon being a refined and highly educated 
community, indulge in a slang compared 
with which the latest linguistic “ notions ” 
of our transatlantic cousins fall softly 
upon the ear? But Anglo-Indianisms can- 
not be called slang, for they are constantly 
employed by men who would shrink from 
a Cockney vulgarism or a “fast ” phrase, 
as from a false note in music. The mix- 
ture of English and native words, which 
we call Anglo-Indianisms, constitutes an 
idiom in the speech of the governing class, 
and really forms a bond of union between 
them me | the governed. Besides, so dif- 
ferent is East from West that the elasticity 
of the English language would have been 
put toa severe test in India, had not a large 
number of native terms been grafted upon 
it. Those who have had much occasion 
to write upon Indian subjects well know 
how often they are obliged to substitute a 
clumsy phrase for the single vernacular 
word which comes to their lips; and that 
they fail to convey their full meaning after 
all. Inthe sathe way there are many In- 
dian notions which are but very imper- 
fectly expressed by English equivalents. 
Who can ever bring himself to allow that 
the greasy half-caste menial in cotton 
jacket a fortnight removed from cleanness, 
whom Bombay housekeepers designate 
“butler,” has anything in common with 
the dignified domestic in black coat and 
spotless neckcloth who superintends our 
family meals in England? Is it not more 
appropriate to call him “ khansamah,” like 
his Bengal representative? And without a 
free use of native terms, the business of the 
administration would be almost brought to 
a standstill; for no species of torture to 
which the English language could be sub- 
jected, would compel it to discharge the 


functions of the native technical terms 
which play so important a part in all offi- 
cial statements. In short, unless an An- 
glo-Indian accommodates himself in a 
great measure to the language of the coun- 
try, the course of his life will by no means 
run smoothly; and the result would in 
most cases be best summed up in Mrs. 
Quickly’s somewhat irreverent phrase, as 
“an old abusing of God’s patience and the 
Queen’s English.” 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the 
temper of the British public is often sorely 
tried by Anglo-Indian writing and speak- 
ing. Old officials generally talk and write 
as if Forbes’s “ Manual,” and Wilson’s 
“Glossary of Revenue and Judicial 
Terms,” were substantive parts of a com- 
mon English education. It is this abuse 
which Thackeray has so happily travestied 
in the “Terrible Adventures of Major 
Gahyan,” into the wild humor of which 
only an Anglo-Indian can thoroughly enter. 
But it is almost impossible for men to 
divest themselves of the language which 
they have used for the greater part of their 
active life; and besides, Anglo-Indians 
never give the English public sufficient 
credit for its ignorance of Eastern matters. 
It seems absolutely lamentable to an old 
Anglo-Indian that there should be people 
so uninformed as not to know that Jones 
was commissioner of Saugor and the Lower 
Sunderbunds at the time when Smith was 
chief of the Revenue Board, or that Colo- 
nel Holster succeeded Brigadier Fetlock 
in the command at Pultunpore. But though 
such ignorance in the case of an untrav- 
elled ‘Englishman may excite pity, it is 
absolutely criminal in an Anglo-Indian. A 
story in point has been handed down of a 
former governor-general. A chief secre- 
tary who had just left his Excellency, was 
seen standing one morning in the lobby of 
Government House, with consternation 
and despair stamped upon every feature. 
On being asked whether the Russians had 
advanced upon Herat, or if arising was 
apprehended in the Punjab, he threw his 
arms wildly above his head and exclaimed, 
“Great heavens! he’s been eighteen 
months in India, and asks what a jama- 
wasil-baki is! What wé// become of the 
country?” —the “jama-wasil-baki,” of 
which his Excellency was so culpably igno- 
rant, being the periodical balance-sheet 
of a Bengal estate. No man can ever 
expect to ‘be appreciated in Anglo-Indian 
society until he has caught up its shibbo- 
leth, no matter how great his other accom- 
plishments may be. The person who 
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a decree-holder, or that “ kabuliyut ” is the 
counterpart of a lease, will still be ac- 
counted a “ griffin,” though he may have 
sed years enough in India to qualify 
im for a pension. Generally speaking, 
this feeling prevails all over the Indian 
continent, but it is carried much more @ /a 
rigueur in Bengal than in the other presi- 
dencies. In Madras the native domestics 
speak English of a purity and idiom which 
rival in eccentricity the famous “ pidgin” 
English of the treaty ports in China; and 
the masters mechanically adopt the lan- 
guage of theirservants. Thusan English- 
man wishing to assure himself that an 
order has been duly executed, asks, “ Is 
that done gone finished, Appoo?” and Ap- 
poo replies, in the same elegant phrase- 
ology, “ Yes, sare, all done gone finished 
whole.” The Bombay servants are gen- 
erally half-caste Portuguese, who speak a 
dialect of English more or less broken; 
but in the Bengal presidency the English 
address their servants in Hindustani or 
Bengalee; and the domestic who 
“eshpeaks Englis,” is justly held at a dis- 
count in the hiring market. 

It is somewhat interesting to investigate 
the origin and growth of the language used 
by Anglo-Indians. Strange to'say, it must 
be held to have been initiated rather by 
natives than Englishmen. The Anglo- 
Indians, early in the last century, did not 
trouble themselves much about the orien- 
tal tongues. They might acquire a knowl- 
edge of Persian because it was the 
diplomatic language of the country, and 
intelligible to all educated Muhammadans ; 
but the vernaculars spoken by the people 
among whom they lived and traded were 
altogether neglected. To obviate the con- 
sequent inconvenience, dudashes or “ two- 
tongued men ” arose — native interpreters 
who had picked up as much English as 
enabled them to become the medium of 
communication between the strangers and 
their countrymen. The stamp which these 
men left upon official writing and commu- 
nication is by no means wholly effaced at 
the present day. It was by their agency 
that the bulk of the untranslated native 
expressions which give a character to the 
speech of Anglo-Indians was introduced 
into the English language. Although suc- 
ceeding generations of Anglo-Indians 
became better orientalists, and the profes- 
sion of interpreter fell into desuetude, 
men still adhered to the old phraseology 
of the dubashes, and went on adding to 
their vocabulary whenever they fell in with 
a word of more than ordinary aptness. 
Each branch of the public service has 





contributed its — to the development 
of the Anglo-Indian tongue: the law and 
the courts are especially well represented ; 
the army has introduced a large stock of 
phrases, which, however, are not so gen- 
erally used outside military circles ; but, 
above all, intercourse with native servants 
has produced the most expressive and 
remarkable terms in the glossary. In fact, 
those who read language after the fashion 
of Max Miiller and the other great philolo- 
gists of the day, = shape a very inter- 
esting story of the history, the habits, and 
the feelings of the British in India, from 
the native additions which they have made 
to their own language. 

One of the words that are oftenest in 
the mouths of Anglo-Indians, is the adjec- 
tive “ pakka,” of which the primitive mean- 
ing seems to be the antithesis toraw. The 
application of this word in Anglo-Indian 
parlance is practically ‘unlimited? ranging 
from the ripeness of a plantain or mango 
to the possession of all the virtues possi- 
ble to humanity. The use of “cutcha,” or 
its opposite, is nearly as wide. Thus, a 
“pakka” house is a building of baked 
bricks and mortar, while a “cutcha” one 
is built only of mud, or at the best of 
bricks and mud. A “ pakka” road is the 
macadamized turnpike, while “cutcha” 
embraces all the varieties of way down to 
the sy footpath that runs through the 
jungle. So many officials are always ab- 
sent on furlough to Europe, or are with- 
drawn from their own proper post by the 
exigencies of government, that a very 
large proportion of offices in the Indian 
administration are held by temporary occu- 

ants, the —_ of whose ambition is to 
made “ pakka,” or permanent. While 


an Englishman would vent his enthusiasm 
over a work of art by on the syn- 


onyms which Roget groups together under 
the head of “beauty,” the Anglo-Indian 
pithily sums them all up in the single word 
“ pakka.” The highest praise that can be 
bestowed upon any one is to call him a 
“pakka” fellow; while a “very cutcha 
character ” is the sort of person who would 
be described in English phraseology by 
the epithets “loose” and “fishy.” It is 
significant that while “ pakka,” as a per- 
sonal attribute, implies all moral excel- 
lence, it has a special reference to accu- 
racy and exactness, as if these qualities 
were rated in the highest degree among 
Anglo-Indians, “Cutcha,” on the other 
hand, can be made to express a very 
crushing condemnation. When one says 
that the last frontier expedition, or the 
most recent official memorandum issued 
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from the Duftury Office, is a “cutcha con- 
cern,” worse cannot well be said of it. 
The Anglo-Indian household suggests 
many curious expressions. Bells have 
never been an institution in India, and the 
lordly sahib summons his domestics by a 
loud shout of “ Qui hye?” “ Who’s there ? 
who waits?” From this the Englishman 
in Bengal derives the familiar sobriguet 
by which he is distinguished from the 
“mulls” of benighted Madras and the 
“ducks” of the Bombay presidency. 
The Madrassees are said to have received 
their appellation from mulligatawny, which 
has attained a greater perfection in that 
hospitable province than in any other part 
of India. The derivation of “ducks ” is 
uncertain, unless it comes from the article 
of clothing so called. The Calcutta citi- 
zens, however, are distinguished from the 
other “qui hyes” by the special denomi- 
nation of “ditchers,” from the “fosse” 
which was dug round the confines of the 
city in 1742 as a defence against the Mah- 
ratta marauders. “Salaam” is the regu- 
lar response to “qui hye,” which in that 
sense may be understood as signifying 
“peace be with you,” or “I greet you.” 
“Salaam” plays many parts in Anglo-In- 
dian speech. When a man is paying a 
morning visit, he sends up his card and 
waits until the answer “salaam” is re- 
turned, which is there equivalent to an “at 
home.” It also means the act of saluta- 
tion, and thanks sent back for a message 
or present; and “to make one’s salaams ” 
is a favorite Anglo-Indianism for waiting 
upon an official superior. A native visitor 
will never take leave of himself until the 
sahib thinks fit to dismiss him, such a 
liberty being the height of rudeness in 
oriental etiquette. When the formal in- 
quiries for each other’s health have been 
traversed in three or four different forms, 
an awkward pause ensues, and each hegins 
to wish that the interview were well over. 
The sahib wishes that his visitor would 
take himself away, but his English notions 
of propriety revolt from the idea of bid- 
ding him begone. The native, on the 
other hand, is devoutly praying that the 
sahib would send him off and save him 
from the incivility of terminating the visit. 
At length, after each has again been as- 
sured of the other’s welfare, the English- 
man in sheer despair pronounces the word 
“rukhsat,” which grants the other permis- 
sion to take his leave, and the native joy- 
fully “salaams” and goes his way. 
“ Rukhsat” implies a courteous dismissal ; 
when a_ servant misbehaves, he gets 
“jawabed,” or turned away in disgrace. 





“ Jawab ” literally means an answer, as to 
a letter or a message; but in social usage 
it has come to signify the dismissal or 
rejection of a lover. If Green’s face is 
seen to wear an air of gloom at mornin 

parade, which not even the “ brandipani ’ 
of the previous evening and his chronic 
bad luck with the “bones ” can sufficiently 
account for, it gets to be whispered that 
that “ pakka flirt,” Miss Cockett, has given 
the poor “ chokhra ” (lad) his “ jawab,” and 
that he has gone all “phat” (to smash) 
with madness about it. We would trem- 
ble to put a construction @ /a Max Miller 
upon the fact that the word “answer” in 
Anglo-Indian speech should have come to 
signify the refusal of a suitor. When a 
servant is discarded, his future career 
greatly depends upon his getting a “ chit” 
or character from his late employer. The 
word “ chitti ” means a letter, but it is even 
more extensively used in the former sense. 
“ Chits ” are preserved with the utmost 
care by the natives, and they are not un- 
frequently treated as family heirlooms. It 
is asserted that even in the present day a 
beardless candidate for the office of a 
“khidmatghar” or of a “bearer” will 
present himself with a certificate of char- 
acter signed by some magnate of the days 
of Hastings or Wellesley ; but this is not 
improbably one of those “bannows ” or 
“ make-ups ” which enliven the talk of 
every Anglo-Indian dinner-table. The 
following story, however, is authentic. 
When Khuda Buksh’s long-suffering mas- 
ter’s temper was at last worn out by his 
domestic’s lying and stealing, by the per- 
petual leakage of wine and spirit bottles, 
by the steady diminution of plates and 
glasses, and by Khuda Buksh’s own lazi- 
ness and uncleanly habits, he sent for his 
servant and gave him his “jawab.” 
Khuda Buksh boldly demanded a “ chit,” 
which his master at first peremptorily re- 
fused ; but after a minute’s consideration 
he sat down at his desk, and the man 
began to bless his stars that his master 
had given him a good character to get 
rid of him. The “chit” was of course in 
English, which Khuda Buksh did not un- 
derstand ; but off he started with it to the 
judge’s “mem,” who was at the time in 
want of a “khansamah,” doubting nothin 

that his late master’s testimonial woul 

secure the situation for him. But it will 
not be surprising that his application was 
unsuccessful when it is stated that the 
tenor of the certificate was as follows: 
“The bearer, Khuda Buksh, has been in 
my service for the last four years. During 
that period he was trusted with the keys 
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of the wine-cellar, with the task of pro- 
viding for the table, and with the general 
regulation of the whole household, and 
these duties he discharged with much sat- 
isfaction to—bhimself. For a teetotal 
family, to whom cleanliness and punctual- 
ity are no objects, who use no stoneware 
or other breakable dishes, and who can 
view with Christian charity the loose ideas 
upon the subject of property of an un- 
taught heathen brother, I can_conscien- 
tiously say that he is admirably adapted. 
It is purely out of personal regard for him 
that | am compelled to dispense with his 
services, for my substance has so dimin- 
ished since he came into the household 
that I grieve to see his great acquisitive 
talents wasted upon such a barren field. 
I shall be glad to hear that the earth con- 
tains another fool so confiding as to take 
him into service.” 

Familiar usage has sometimes taken 
strange liberties with native words. Thus 
the “bawarchi” or “confidant of the 
kitchen,” a person of some consideration 
in the Moghal days, when poison was a 
favorite means of removing an enemy, has 
now become the humble “ bobbachy” or 
cook; and learned old Duncan Forbes 
tells us of his disgust at hearing the Cock- 
neys pervert the kitchen or “ bawarchi- 
khana” into “bobbachy-conner.” The 
same authority remarks that in his time, 
“ Bahir ka sahib aya khabir dijo” — that 
is, “ A stranger has come, please give the 
news” —by which a visitor desires his 
arrival to be annouaced to the family, was 
popularly transmuted into “ Barker sawb 
aya, cover the Jew.” 

The “ dasturi,” or commission given to 
servants by the tradesmen from whom 
they purchase the necessaries for their 
master’s household, and answering to the 
“ puckizzites”” of English flunkeydom, is 
another word that is put to an important 
use. The “dasturi,” however, is not an 
illegal gratification. Masters are well 
enough aware that their servants secure a 
percentage off every rupee which they pay 
away; and not unfrequently the latter will 
complain to the former if the shop-keepers 
seek to evade the customary —- 
Now and then, in some of the public de- 
partments, when people are surprised to 
sce that a tender of the most inferior qual- 
ity has been accepted at the highest offer, 
a whisper will arise that “dasturi” has 
had something to do with it. Like all 
orientals, the natives of India worship 
“ dastur,” or custom, with a slavish regard ; 
and in all domestic controversies the 
assertion of “ dastur” is an argument that 





admits of no answer. “ Zabiteh” or old 
usage was wont to havea similar weight 
in the civil courts ; but the magistrates of 
the present day are generally inclined to 
follow the Mofussil Daniel in the last gen- 
eration, who said, “Zabiteh be d——d! 
ayeen dekhao ” (look up the regulations). 
A great many of the English names of 
viands and liquors have become Indian- 
ized. Champagne- is still recognizeable 
as “simkin,” sherry keeps its own name, 
claret has been literally translated into 
“lJall shrab” or red wine; but who 
would believe that so familiar a beverage 
as a bowl of punch could be disguised 
under the mystic words “bole ponjis ”? 
Beer, with Saxon stubbornness refuses 
to be interpreted, and “brandi-pani” 
threatens to naturalize itself in this coun- 
try. Soda-water or “ Belatte-pani,” Euro- 
pean water, as it is termed, was long a 
great enigma to the natives. The writer 
once overheard two khidmatghars very 
sagely discussing its properties. Peeroo 
asserted that all the water in Belatt (Eu- 
rope) was like soda-water, even that in 
rivers and tanks, and the water that was 
sold in skins upon the streets of London. 
Abdul ridiculed this notion, and wondered 
that any one could be so ignorant as not 
to know that soda-water was the result of 
enchantment (jadugarz); that all sahibs 
were taught magic, and had to pass an 
examination by competition in magic 
before they were sent out to Hindustan. 
How else could such wonuers be done as 
they did? But Peeroo persisted in his 
own opinion, because, as he said, an old 
sahib of his had told him so; and the 
controversy terminated, as such contro- 
versies usually do, in an interchange of 
abuse and bad names, The natives them- 
selves, however, are now taking to the 
manufacture of soda-water, and its myste- 
rious character is rapidly melting away. 
Mutton and beef generally retain their 
Anglo-Saxon designations, or are com- 
pounded with “ghosht ” flesh. In small 
country stations where there is no con- 
sumption for beef, mutton and “ murghi” 
(fowl) relieve guard upon the table witha 
painful regularity. ‘“Effeel” can with 
some reflection be indentified with veal, 
the soft “v” being one of those letters 
that are most perplexing to native lips. 
The English sibilant presents a similar 
difficulty, and much merriment used to be 
caused in the Calcutta theatre by an imita- 
tion of Young Bengal’s “ Eshweet eshpirit, 
hear my prayer.” “ Katlets,” “ kurkets ” 
(croquet), “irony-eshtew,” are all the In- 
dianized names of English entrées ; but it 
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would not take us long to exhaust the very 
limited vocabulary of Anglo-Indian cook- 
ery. Our countrymen in the East gener- 
ally eat four meals a day, which in Bengal 
are all called by their native names. “Chota 
hazri,” or the little breakfast — early tea, 
as it is called in Madras — is eaten in désha- 
billéin one’s own room soon after rising. 
“ Hazri” or breakfast proper follows about 
nine or ten o’clock; tiffin about two; and 
“khana”or dinner, called the “food,” 
because it is par excellence the meal of 
the day, takes place any time after sun- 
set. Planters and others whose work is 
chiefly done out of doors in the morning 
before the heat becomes intense, amplify 
their “chota hazri,” into a tiffin, and 
breakfast in the middle of the day, 
eschewing luncheon altogether; and this 
practice in Calcutta goes by the name of 
“ mofussil,” or country, breakfast. A din- 
ner-party is expressively called a “barra 
khana,” or big dinner. 

The word “ girja,” a church, is a good 
example of how European words become 
transformed in native mouths. It comes 


straight from the Latin ecclesia through 
the Portuguese zgreja; but if their con- 
nection were not historically established, 
there would be little probability of philolo- 
gists being able to identify the two words. 
Connected with “girja,” it is curious to 


notice the phrases by which the natives 
express the assembly and dismissal of the 
congregation; “girja bhaita gya,” the 
church has sitten down, being equivalent 
to the one —-and “girja toota gya,” the 
church is broken, to the other. The Por- 
tuguese word Jadre has been adopted by 
the natives to signify all clergymen indis- 
criminately. We have some examples of 
a word being currently used in fits Indian- 
ized form long after it has been forgotten 
in Europe. ‘ Almari,” a, wardrobe or 
chest of drawers, is just the old English 
almarie or aumbry, a word which is still 
current in Scotland as “awmrie;” but it 
was in its Portuguese form a/mario, said 
to be from the Latin armorium, that the 
word was transplanted to the East. 
“ Chabbi,” a key, is said with some prob- 
ability to be from the Latin clavis, 
through the Portuguese. But beyond 
“topi,” a hat, from fofo; “kamara,” a 
chamber; “ fita,” a ribbon; and-a few 
other words,—the Portuguese ascen- 
dancy in India has left few linguistic traces. 
The natives round about Goa, and many 
of the half-castes in Bombay city, speak a 
broken dialect of Portuguese; but no 
other foreign language has taken the same 
hold as English. In Chandernagore, al- 
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though French is the official language of 
the town, scarcely any French Sends or 
phrases have found their way into the 
speech of the natives; and in truth, nota 
few of those within the French confines live — 
in blissful ignorance of the fact that they 
are not British subjects. While Napo- 
leon III.’s last fé¢e was being celebrated 
at Chandernagore, the writer asked a 
smartly-dressed native what the rejoicings 
were all about ; and the Baboo, indignant 
at being suspected of such ignorance, 
sharply answered, that it was “the 
queen’s birthday, of course.” The dusky 
De Silvas and De Souzas of Calcutta are 
generally ignorant of the language of 
their haughty progenitors. They speak 
English or Bengalee indifferently well, 
but the former with an offensive accent, 
which could only be intelligibly indicated 
by the epithets “oily” and “rancid.” 
Both Portuguese and East Indians are 
contemptuously spoken of as “ ferin- 
ghees” by the natives, who would not, 
however, dare to apply such a designa- 
tion to an Englishman; and the still more 
scornful appellation of “chee-chees ” is 
not unfrequently bestowed upon them by 
Anglo-Indians — “chee-chee” being a 
native expression of disgust. But Low 
ever justly we may talk about a “chee- 
chee” accent, the application of such an 
epithet to a harmless race, whose worst 
fault is its insignificance, is quite indefen- 
sible. 

Most of our English names of titles 
and offices have suffered somewhat in 
their Indian naturalization. The gov- 
ernor-general is popularly known as the 
“Jat sahib,” a word for which we can- 
not account, unless it be a native corrup- 
tion of “lord,” like “my lud,” and “ your 
ludship,” in the jargon of the bar. But in 
official and compibaiatars language a 
loftier strain is adopted. Moulvie Ikram 
Ali dedicates his Urdu translation of the 
“ Ikhwanus-Safa,” to the “noblest of en- 
nobled nobles, the cream of mighty 
princes, the Hatim of the day, the Plato 
of the age, the chief of chiefs, and the 
hero of heroes, Nawab Governor-General 
Lord Minto Bahadur.” In Calcutta, 
where the governor-general and the lieu- 
tenant-governor of Bengal reign like the 
two kings of Brentford, the latter is known 
as the “chota” or little lat sahib. The 
district officials are generally called b 
their English titles with “sahib” affixed, 
as “kumsbuner sahib,” “jaj sahib,” 
“shistunt magistrate sahib.” The old 
dignities of the Moghal régime are now 
sadly degraded. The “darogha,” whose 
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functions, generally speaking, correspond- 
ed with those of a provincial chief justice, 
is now the poor corporal of a police sta- 
tion; the “foujdar,” who used to be at 
the head of the local militia, where the 
title has been retained, fills an equally 
humble post; the “kotwal,” who, as the 
mayor of a city or town, used to be an 
officer of high authority and influence, is 
only practically a police inspector. These 
are not the only instances of high-sound- 
ing titles in very lowly stations. The 
sweeper, the lowest menial in an Indian 
household, is called “mihtar,” which in 
the Persian denotes a prince or chieftain ; 
and the water-carrier or “bihishti” (vudgo 
“ beastie ”), derives his name from para- 
dise itself (4¢hzhst). The former of these 
titles was leaped at first applied in de- 
rision by the Muhammadans; but any one 
who has performed a hot, dusty journey 
in the plains of India, will easily under- 
stand with what propriety the supplier of 
water is saluted as “the heavenly man.” 
In one instance, the Hindoos have ven- 
tured upon a retort for the “mihtar” in- 
sult. Among Hindoo-speaking people the 
inferior Muhammadan menials are jocu- 
larly spoken of as the “khulafa” or 
princes, successors of the Prophet, a 
name sacred among the faithful. 

When we turn to the law courts, the 
enormous number of Anglo-Indianisms 
which have originated in their operations 
will serve to suggest how important a part 
the administration of justice occupies in 
the economy of the country. Until Lord 
William Bentinck’s time, Persian was the 
language of the law and of the courts, 
even in Bengalee-speaking provinces; 
and though all cases are now tried in the 
local vernacular, most technicalities have 
still retained their Persian form. When 
a young civilian of two or three and 
twenty years of age, who has never heard 
any language spoken but his own, is put 
upon the bench to decide a case which is 
stated to him by a glib-tongued “ muk- 
tyar” ary a it is not surprising that 
he should be sometimes perplexed, or 
that ludicrous blunders should be perpe- 
trated. Anordinary-sized jest-book might 
be compiled out of the stories current in 
official society of magisterial bulls and of 
“ mofussil justice ;” but we would hardly 
venture to attempt putting the points of 
these jokes before an English reader, 
unless they were to be accepted as such 
upon the ducus a non lucendo principle. 
Stories are told of the “faryadi” (plain- 
tiff) having been taken for the “assami” 


(defendant); of the prosecutor having 





-been convicted instead of the accused; 


and of the gravest legal doubts havin 
been settled in the mind of a young civil- 
ian, not by a reference to the code, but by 
the toss of arupee. There is an old anec- 
dote of a witness who, in giving evidence, 
spoke of himself not in the first person, 
which would have been presumptuous and 
familiar, but as “ daulat-khwah ” (the wisher 
of your felicity), and of the accused as 
“ taksirwar,” a word which the magistrate 
had probably never met with in his read- 
ing. The young judge then very sagely 
ruled that he ond not accept evidence at 
second hand; that the policemen were 
greatly to blame for not having produced 
so important a witness as this Daulat 
Khwah; that a summons should forthwith 
be served upon him; that the person 
named “ Taksirwar ” was undoubtedly the 
guilty party, and should be at once appre- 
ended; and that the charge against the 
prisoner at the bar was dismissed. Some 
of the native assistants doubtless inter- 
fered to save his superior the painful task 
of revising such a judgment. Similarity 
of words often gives rise to ludicrous 
blunders. A young assistant magistrate 
was riding into a village of his subdivision 
when five or six litigants came rushing 
forward and threw themselves down be- 
fore him, calling out, “ Dohai (justice) 
sahib! dohai sahib!” “What the dl 
have I to do with ‘douai’ (medicine)?” 
cried the assistant, insulted at being taken 
for a mere doctor — “ go to the dispensar 
or to jehannum (the Hebrew gehenna) if 
you want ‘douai.’ I’m the magistrate 
sahib.” Whether the people understood 
the mistake, or puzzled themselves over 
the transfer of justice to the medical pro- 
fession, report saith not. But considering 
the difficulty of dealing with cases stated 
in a foreign language, the miscarriages of 
justice are far fewer than any one could 
reasonably expect. In the high courts, 
where the procedure of the English law is 
followed, amusing instances sometimes 
occur of the inapplicability of English 
forms to native cases. A legal writer in 
an old number of the Cakutta Review 
gives the following dialogue which took 
lace at the trial of a native prisoner be- 
ore the old supreme court:— 

Interpreter. — “ Prisoner at the bar, how 
will you be tried?” 

Prisoner. —“ Ap ma bap.” 

Fudge. —“ What does he say?” 

Interpreter. —“ He says, my lord, he 
will be tried by God and his country.” * 


* The Presidency High Courts are not the only 
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“ Ap ma bap,” adds the narrator, “ liter- 
ally means, ‘ You are my father and moth- 
er;’ and implies ‘just as you please,’ 
‘whatever you think fit.’” 

In court language, to “chalan” is to 
forward a case from one authority to an- 
other, and the word has come into popu- 
lar use among Anglo-Indians in the sense 
of sending on or transmitting anything. 
A “mufsid” is a troublesome fellow who 
annoys the court with complaints of his 
own, and does. his best to foster disputes 
among his neighbors; and it is socially 
used of a person who “ dikks ” or pesters 
one with petitions, or with his company — 
the bore of English society. To “ dakhil 
duftur” is to enter upon the record an 
order passed when a plea has been ad- 
mitted, or a decree given; or it means the 
reference of a case to the proper quarter ; 
but somehow or other the phrase has been 
selected to typify official routine. “ Dakhil 
duftur” to an Anglo-Indian suggests all 
those ideas which are connected with the 
red-tape of English officialdom. Next to 
“dakhil duftur,” “zidd”-~is generally 
looked upon as the greatest abuse of office 
in India. When a magistrate finds that 
his decrees are constantly reversed, and 
his law “ wigged” by the high court, it is, 
of course, to the “zidd” of the revising 
judges that he attributes his reprimands. 
It is also, of course, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor’s “zidd” against Robinson for writ- 
ing that article in the Bengal Peon which 
“showed up” the Revenue Board so fa- 
mously, which has caused that injured 
officer to be so often passed over in pro- 
motion, and which has kept him all these 
years in the Lallkor district. “Zidd” is 
revenge as well as spite, manifesting itself 
in opposing or thwarting one’s views. 
When an official’s shortcomings are over- 
looked, and he is again taken into the favor 
of government, he is said to be “saffa 
karroed ” or made clean. In the districts, 
a magistrate’s “ mizaj” (disposition) is a 
great thing to be studied. If he bea 
“zalim” (tyrant) or “ zabbardast” (high- 
handed), care is taken that nothing should 
be done to call forth his irascibility. His 
“shouk” or predilections are carefully 
ascertained; and whether they be for 
“pakka” roads or female schools, for 
sculptured stones or old coins and medals, 
they are sedulously gratified so far as lies 


tribunals where interpreters enjoy a similar license. 
In the Supreme Court of the Strait Settlements at Singa- 
pore, the translator, it is alleged, tells the witness to 
attend to what that “‘ red-haired barbarian” (the judge) 
is saying, and to turn his face in the direction of these 
** twelve foreign devils” (the jury). 
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in people’s powers. All the prosperity of 
the district is attributed — in his presence 
—to his “ikbal” or good fortune. When 
the late Mr. Thomason, the lieutenant- 
governor of the north-west, was examining 
a vernacular school, he asked a class in 
geography what made the world go round ? 
This was a poser, but at last one sleeky 
little courtier made a low salaam, and 
blandly answered, “ Huzur ka ikbal se” 
(It goes round by your good fortune). 

It is said that the first Hindustani word 
which an Englishman picks up is “ juldi,” 
quickly ; and its frequent use is significant 
of both English impatience and native 
laziness. “ Juldi,” and “chalao,” get on, 
will go farther than any other two words 
in the language. In the old days of the 
road, before railways came into use, when 
travelling had to be accomplished in pal- 
anquins, or in rickety hackney carriages, 
drawn by ¢a?¢s fit only for the knackers, a 
venturous lady set out from Calcutta to 
join her husband at Cawnpore ; and though 
“ juldi chalao ” was all the Hindustani she 
had learned, the journey was performed in 
perfect safety. ‘The new-comer soon picks 
up as much Hindustani as enables him to 
make himself intelligible to his servants ; 
but there is a danger of his oriental ac- 
quirements stopping there, unless he begin 


the systematic study of the language. 
English-speaking servants should be cau- 
tiously avoided, as they are all impostors 


and plunderers by profession. They hang 
about the steamers, and foist themselves 
upon the timorous “ griffin” who has grave 
doubts how he is to get along without 
Hindustani, and who, without giving him- 
self the trouble to inquire about his do- 
mestic’s antecedents, congratulates him- 
self upon getting hold of a servant who 
can uncerstand him. But the “ eshpeak- 
ing-Englis” servant is the most costly 
tutor that any man can employ; and by 
the time that the freshman is able to make 
himself understood, he has been plundered 
and cheated until his confidence in the 
whole race of Eastern servants is utterly 
destroyed. It is to the unfavorable speci- 
mens into whose hands most Anglo-In- 
dians fall at the outset that the bad char- 
acter generally given to Indian servants is 
due. The fact is that, taking them as a 
whole, they are just about as honest as 
English menials, and a great deal more 
attentive and ee 

Our brief sketch of characteristic Anglo- 
Indianisms would not be complete if we 
forebore to notice “ galee,” or abusive 
epithets. The native languages present 
the Englishman with an extensive assort- 
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ment of objurgations which, to do him jus- 
tice, he has not been slow to turn to 
account. “Soor,” or pig, is one of the 
commonest expressions of abuse, and it is 
one that is most offensive to Mussulmans. 
Sometimes it.is forcibly expanded into 
“ Bengala soor ka butcha,” or whelp of a 
Bengal pig. ‘ Nimak-haram,” or faithless 
to the salt, has special reference to ingrati- 
tude. ‘ Haramzada,” or base-born, is the 
exact equivalent of a strong, if not elegant, 
phrase chiefly used in the present day by 
members of the maritime community. 
“ Badmash” or blackguard, “dullal” or 
broker, “ badzat” or low-bred, “ kutta” or 
dog, “pagul” or fool, are some of the 
flowers of Anglo-Indian speech ; but there 
is a mine of Billingsgate in the language 
as yet happily untouched by Anglo-Saxon 
lips. No, people will permit themselves 
to use fouler language when they wish to 
be abusive than the Bengalees, especially 
the women of the lower orders, upon 
whose tongues delicacy never seems to 
place the slightest restraint. Curiously 
enough, two languages so remote as the 
Hindustani and the Lowland Scotch, con- 
tain the same term of abuse, used in an 
exactly identical sense. In India, as well 
as in Scotland, “randi” is applied to 
an ill-behaved, loud-tongued virago —a 
wanton; but the similarity cannot have 


occurred but by the merest accident. 
Not only do these Anglo-Indianisms en- 
twine themselves into men’s habits and 
modes of thinking, but they take a hold 
upon the sentimental feelings, and draw 
people together as if by a sort of free- 


masonry. A word casually dropped is 
quite sufficient to introduce two Anglo-In- 
dians to each other, and to establish an 
intimacy between them. Lunching once 
in the “ Keller” restaurant, beneath the 
new Exchange, at Berlin, the writer had 
for his vis-a-vis a bronzed Indian officer, 
whose nationality was more than half-sus- 
pected before his “khidmat ” — corrected 
into “kellner” —put the matter beyond 
dispute. He was ill at ease; there was 
evidently something wanting to complete 
his comfort; but he would have expressed 
himself with more facility in Urdu than in 
German. He pettishly turned over his 
“ Kapp’s Berlin,” as if he expected to find 
the missing word suggested there; but in 
vain. He then taxed his memory; but 
nothing came of it beyond “ alu do,” which 
any Indian domestic would have answered 
by helping him to potatoes. Strange to 
say, the active German waiter instantly 
produced the desired Kartoffeln; and 
the Indian went on with his meal as if 
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there were nothing surprising in a German 
waiter’s understanding Hindustani, until 
we fell into conversation, and his attention 
was Called to the fact. The mystery was 
cleared up at the cost of a few silber gro- 
schen; and it turned out that the waiter 
had made several voyages to Calcutta, as 
the steward of a Hamburg trader, and had 
picked up a few native phrases. It is 
almost touching to see how two old Anglo- 
Indians are drawn together by the familiar 
talk, and to hear what wonderful stories, 
couched in how unintelligible language, 
they have got to tell. It is getting the 
fashion nowadays for purists to sneer at 
Anglo-Indianisms; but no one who is 
really acquainted with Anglo-Indian so- 
ciety will have any fault to find with a dia- 
lect that so admirably serves to express 
its wants and ideas. 





From The Whitehall Review. 
SOCIAL POSITION. 


WHEN George the Third was king, and 
when English gentlemen wore full-bot- 
tomed wigs, colored velvet coats, shorts, 
silk stockings, and swords, a man’s posi- 
tion in society was easily determined. But 
times and manners have both changed, 
until now, thanks to the sartorial ingenuity 
of Smalpage and Kerslake, et hoc genus 
omne, he would be a clever man who, by out- 
ward appearance, could discriminate be- 
tween the Duke of Bareacres and Mr. 
Moneybags of Mincing Lane. 

There is nothing which an average 
Englishman strives so much to attain unto 
as a higher social position than that in 
which he was born. It is only in the very 
highest ranks of society that this ambition 
does not exist. When a man is a peer, or 
even a commoner of good family, it is im- 
possible for him to rise socially higher, 
and he is therefore obliged to be content 
with what he has, without running after 
what he has not. But in every class be- 
low the peerage there betrays itself a more 
or less feverish anxiety to rise a step 
higher than that to which one has a just 
clam. Among women this craving for 
social advancement is even more general 
than among men. Nor was the desire for 
“position” ever more general than it is at 
the present day. The reason is obvious. 
Money is made much more quickly than 
it used to be. For one nouveau riche 
that could be pointed out forty years ago, 
there are now at least two score. And when 
a man has “made his pile” how can he 
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expect to 4 A the days that he has yet 
to live unless he advances his social posi- 
tion by at least a step or two? Hence it 
is that daily and almost hourly we are 
amused at the sight of Jarvenus, who are 
ever attempting to rise in society but rarely 
attain the desired end. It is true that 
there are back doors which can be opened 
with golden keys, and through which the 
ascent to the much-desired position is both 
surer and safer than by ordinary means. 
Thus, when the daughter of the wealthy 
contractor, or fortunate financier, has at- 
tained the proper age, there is always a 
push made to have the girl and her mother 
presented at court. That the younger 
women, who have, in all probability, never 
known what poverty or struggling means, 
should desire this undeniable advantage is 
only natural. Education, a good govern- 
ess, and the most expensive professors 
have done a great deal for them; and they 
may, as far as ordinary appearance or 
conversation goes, hold their own with the 
highest in the land. But it is not so with 
their parents. A man has so many oppor- 
tunities of mixing with others of his sex 
who are better born and better educated 
than himself, that it is often comparatively 
easy for him to assume a social standing 
which he does not properly possess. With 
his wife it is far different. As arule no 
woman changes after she has passed 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age. If 
she be vulgar then, she is vulgar always; 
if ignorant then, she is ignorant always; 
if she drops her “h’s ” then, she will con- 
tinue to do so untildoomsday. Why does 
such a woman thirst to be presented to 
the queen? Be that as it may, desire it 
she does, partly for the sake of her daugh- 
ters, but chiesy because she Believes it 
will advance her own social position. 
How the scheme is to be carried out greatly 
troubles her foratime. But, as the old 
song says, “the man that has money may 
do as he pleases ;” and, for the matter of 
that, the woman too. There are always 
to be found in London certain elderly 
ladies of good blood, but, alas ! poorer than 
their own maids. They cannot dig, to beg 
they are ashamed; and so, having the 
entrée at court, they make a business of 
presenting to royalty such of their own 
sex as require their good offices, and are 
willing to pay handsomely for what, in 
steer badieieiee, would be stigmatized as 
“dirty work.” A cheque for fifty guineas 
as a retainer when the subject is first 
mooted, and another of equal value when 
the business is over, is not much to pay 
for an introduction to royalty. Paterfa- 





milias— much against his own sense of 
propriety, it must be admitted — manages 
somehow or other to go to the /evée, 
There is always some male friend who is 
under some obligation to him, who has a 
certain social standing, and who is ever 
ready to “ present” any one, provided the 
transaction “leaves a margin for profit.” 
Unlike the needy lady of good family under 
whose auspices the mother and daughter 
appear at the palace, the man who presents 
the mouveau riche to royalty does not 
receive a piece of colored paper addressed 
to Coutts’s or Drummond’s, but expects 
another kind of remuneration. He looks 
forward to be —or perhaps he already 
has been — put up to a“ good thing,” by 
which he can safely increase his too scanty 
income for the.year. And when all this 
has been gone through—when father, 
mother, we daughter have all made their 
bow to her Majesty or the Prince of Wales 
—what a trium h it is for the family! 
How they can lord it over their more 
humble friends who have not been, and 
are never likely to be, presented! And 
yet, as Mr. Toole says, they “are not 
lenpy.” What with court-dresses, jewels, 
trains, and feathers for his women; new 
liveries for his coachman and footman; 
new harness for his carriage horses; the 
honorarium to the lady presenter, the 
“good thing” he has put his male pre- 
senter up to; and his own court-dress, the 
father of the family must be at least £1,000 
or £1,500 the poorer after the business is 
over. Andallthisfor what! Merely that 
his wife and daughter may be able to 
boast that they have been to court. Does 
the fact in any way enhance their social 
position? Are they a single step nearer 
the happy hunting-grounds where those 
of genuine high birth and standing disport 
themselves? Not at all. They may, in- 
deed, get an invitation toa royal garden- 
party at Chiswick ; or, if they are in great 
luck, be asked to one of the royal balls at 
Buckingham Palace ; but their social posi- 
tion is exactly what it was, and beyond the 
supreme happiness of telling every one 
they have been to court, they are exactly 
what and where they were belene. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
LIGHT-EMITTING FLOWERS. 


THE power of emitting light has been 
found to be possessed by several flowers. 
The daughter of the great Swedish nat- 
uralist, Linnzeus, was wont to amuse her- 
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self in the summer twilight by setting fire 
to the inflammable atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the essential-oil glands of the 
Fraxinella, One sultry summer evening, 
when sitting in the garden, she was -very 
much surprised to notice the flowers of a 
group of nasturtiums emitting luminous 
radiations, and she observed the same 
thing occur on several subsequent even- 
ings in June and July, 1762. The same 
phenomenon has also been observed by 
several naturalists, but almost exclusivel 
in connection with yellow or orange-col- 
ored flowers, such as the sunflower, the 
marigold, poppies, and the orange lily. 
The following account of interesting obser- 
vations of some of these luminous flow- 
ers is given by Dr. Phipson. “ The 
Swedish naturalist, Professor Haggern, 
perceived one evening a faint flash of light 
dart repeatedly from a marigold. Sur- 
rised at such an uncommon appearance, 
he resolved to examine it with attention, 
and, to be assured that it was no decep- 
tion, he placed a man near him, with 
orders to make a signal when he observed 
the light. They both saw it constantly at 
the same moment. The light was most 
brilliant upon marigolds of an orange or 
flame color, but scarcely visible upon pale 
ones. The flash was frequently seen on 
the same flower two or three times in 


quick succession, but more commonly at 


intervals of several minutes. When sev- 
eral flowers, in the same place, emitted 
this light together, it could be seen at a 
considerable distance. This phenomenon 
was remarked in July and August at sun- 
set, and for half an hour when the sky 
was clear; but after a rainy day, or 
when the air was loaded with vapors, 
nothing of it was to be seen. On the 
18th of June, 1857, about ten o’clock 
in the evening, M. Fries, the well-knowh 
Swedish botanist, whilst walking along in 
the Botanic Garden at Upsal, remarked a 
group of poppies ty xl orientale), in 
which three or four flowers emitted little 
flashes of light. Forewarned as he was 
by a knowledge that such things had been 
cbnarved by others, he could not help 
believing that he was suffering from an 
optical illusion. However, the flashes con- 
tinued showing themselves, from time to 
time, during three quarters of an hour. 
M. Fries was thus forced to believe that 
what he saw was real. The next day ob- 
serving the same phenomenon to recur at 
about the same hour, he conducted to the 
place a person entirely ignorant that such 
a manifestation of light had ever been 
witnessed in the vegetable world, and, 
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without relating anything concerning it, he 
brought his companion before the group 
of poppies. The latter observer was soon 
in raptures of astonishment and ‘admira- 
tion. - Many other persons were then led 
to the same spot, some of whom immedi- 
ately remarked that the ‘flowers were 
throwing out flames.’ It is chiefly in the 
summer months that the emission of light 
from flowers is seen, and generally during 
twilight. It is said, however, that flashes 
have also been noticed in the morning, 
just before sunrise. The light emitted is 
always most brilliant before a thunder- 
storm.” 


From The Fireside. 
THE CELTS. 


THE complexions of the Celts were fair 
and succulent, apparently from their north- 
ern Climate, but attributed to their being 
always clothed except in battle, and to 
their long indulgence in bed during peace. 
From whatever cause, their bodies were 
mr aga | white, compared with other 
nations. Their eyes were blue and large, 
but when enraged they darted fury, and 
having naturally a stern look, it is said to 
have then been awful. Their aspect must 
have been remarkable. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, himself a veteran soldier, who 
had often fought with these fierce nations. 
confesses that in the cast of their eyes 
there was something terrible. The women 
were very beautiful, and were as tall and 
courageous as the men. The beauty of 
Claudia Rufina, a British lady, is cele- 
brated by Martial. Ammianus, seems to 
represent the females as stronger than 
their husbands; but he probably means 
in domestic warfare only. They paid 
much attention to their persons, espe- 
cially in Aquitain, where you could not see 
a woman, however poor, in foul and rag- 
ged clothes, as in other places. Small 
eyebrows were considered very beautiful 
among the ancient Caledonians, and some 
females received their names from this 
handsome feature. The teeth of the 
Celtz were sound, and of a_ beautiful 
whiteness. This is observable in all their 
interments, where they are found to retain 
the enamel when every other part has gone 
to decay. The voice of the Celts was 
loud and terrible ; and although they spoke 
little, even their ordinary words were 
dreadful. They had a terrible aspect, an 
awful and loud voice; their stern looks 
were sufficient to intimidate most people, 
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and their bare appearance, when irritated, 
struck the beholder with terror and dis- 
may. The “loud and sonorous voice” of 
the ancient Celts was inherited by the Cal- 
edonians, and was esteemed a qualifica- 
tion of some importance. When Fingal 
raised his voice, “Cromla answered 
around, the sons of the desert stood still, 
and the fishes of the troubled sea moved 
to the depths.” Columba, when perform- 
ing service in his church of Iona, is said 
to have been heard at the distance of a 
mile and a half. The Celtic nations spoke 


very little, and their language was dark 
ond, figurative: their manner of talking 
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was solemn and mysterious, the ordinary 
words of most of them, as well when the 
were at peace as when they were irritated, 
being dreadful and full of menace. They 
were hyperbolical in their own praise, and 
spoke contemptuously of all others. “ My 
pointed spear, my sharp sword, my glit- 
tering shield,” said an old Celtic hero, 
“are my wealth and riches; with them I 
plough, with them I sow, and with them I 
make my wine: whoever dare not resist 
my pointed spear, my sharp sword, and 
my glittering shield, prostrates himself 
before, and adores me as his lord and his 
king.” 





A New Metat.—M. Prat, of Bordeaux, 
has communicated to the Société des Sciences 
Physiques et Naturelles de Bordeaux, a re- 
search on the characters and chemical proper- 
ties of a metal to which he has given the name 
of Lavcesium, in memory of Lavoisier. This 
metal is silver-white, malleable, and fusible ; 
it forms crystallizable and colorless salts, and 
arm the following reactions :— Potassa: a 

ydrated white precipitate, insoluble in an ex- 
cess of the precipitant. Ammonia: the same 
precipitate, very soluble in an excess, Alka- 
line carbonates: a white precipitate of hy- 
drated oxide, followed by the disengagement 
of carbonic acid. Ferrocyanide of potassium : 
a dirty yellow precipitate. Hydrosulphuric 
acid: a brown color at first, then a tawny 
yellow precipitate. Alkaline sulphurets: a 
tawny o_o precipitate. Tannin: a dark 
greenish yellow precipitate. Iron and zinc: 
a metallic black precipitate, ash grey, or under 
the form of extremely thin leaflets, having a 
metallic aspect, and spontaneously detaching 
itself from the zinc. This metal colors flame 
of a slightly purple blue. In the spectroscope 
it gives a spectrum: 1, in the indigo blue, two 
groups of characteristic bands; 2, in the pure 
green, two other more simple groups of bands, 
equally characteristic; 3, finally, some blue, 
violet, and green bands; in all, twenty-three 
bands. The characteristic bands correspond 
with those of copper, which might indicate, 
M. Prat thinks, that copper perhaps contains 
this metal. The spectrum, the white silvery 
aspect, the solubility of its oxide in ammonia, 
the color of the ferrocyanide and its hydrated 
sulphuret, constitute a group of propertiés 
which distinguish it from all the known metals. 
According to M. Prat, this body is much more 
common than might be thought, for he has 
met with it in many minerals, and notably 
in iron pyrites. Its therapeutic action (says 





the London Medical Record) yet remains for 
study. 


PoRTABLE ELectric LicHT.—An ii.zgen- 
ious little electric-light apparatus (says the 
Mining Fournal) has been invented by Mr. 
Facio, of Paris, and is applicable to watches, 
walking-sticks, and such like. The watch, 
for instance, to which it is applied, is united 
by a chain to a link-bar, which may be placed 
in a button-hole, another chain communicates 
with a pile which may be carried in the waist- 
coat pocket ; to the link-bar another chain is 
attached in communication with a receptacle 
or box containing wick, and a “ Geissler ” tube, 
which will transmit the spark produced by the 
electricity. Thus the time can be easily seen 
in the dark. The apparatus is composed of 
other conducting chains coming from the pile, 
and of a receiver which may be perfectly in- 
dependent, the receiver being provided with a 
wick or bobbin, and the receiver may be made 
like a locket or other article, if desired ; com- 
munication between pile and locket or other 
article may be produced by means of a button 
or other suitable appliance placed in any con- 
venient position. The chains may be formed 
or composed of two wires and surrounded by 
insulating material, which latter may be cov- 
ered with some precious metal or other mate- 
rial, as fancy or taste may dictate. The light- 
ing material may be carried by the watch itself, 
or the light-generating apparatus may be pro- 
vided with a case to hold the watch, or other 
object to be lighted up, in such manner that 
the glass which covers the aforesaid case will 
receive the action of the lighting tube contain- 
ing the “Geissler” tube, and the case itself 
will be independent of the object to be lighted. 





